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Nuclear Weapons Are Safe 


Kuouledge Dispels 
Needless “Fears 


By SM SGT. EDISON T. BLAIR 
Staff, The Airman, USAF Journal 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Colonel John L. Fisher, USAF, Chief of Enforcement-Correction 
Division, The Provost Marshall, TIG, USAF Headquarters, Washing 
ton, D. C., has been concerned that police authorities be fully cog- 
nizant of the hazards involved in event of accident involving nuclear 
weapons so that they may act knowingly and without panic because of 
needless fears or misunderstandings. He commends this article, which 
appeared in the December, 1960, issue of The Airman, official 
journal of the Air Force, to ail police administrators as a “simple, 
down-to-earth explanation of nuclear weapons hazards in which 
members of IACP will be particularly interested.” 

“As you know,” writes Colonel Fisher, “if an aircraft crashes 
while carrying a nuclear weapon, if a fire occurs in a storage area, 
or if in the future one of our nuclear missiles should malfunction, 
it is likely that local civil police assistance would be necessary in 
aiding the military in emergency actions.” 





Everyone knows of the tremendous destruction that 
a nuclear weapon can accomplish through heat, blast, 
and radiation. It is also common knowledge that 
every single one of our B-52’s on alert is armed with 
more destructive power than was contained in all the 
high-explosive bombs dropped by both sides in 
World War IL. This destruction is packaged in 
highly concentrated weapons designed to penetrate 
the hardest of the enemy’s military fortifications. 
Now, «during peacetime, these potent weapons are 
carelul’y tended here at home. 


Also our key cities are now guarded by nuclear 
nosed nterceptor missiles. New intercontinental bal- 
listic missile sites are constantly being built to launch 
more powerful missiles. Soon the mobile Minuteman 
ICBMs will be mounted, fully armed with atomic 
warheads, on trains moving on our railway system. 
\ltogether this amounts to a lot of destructive power 
in our front yard. 


Several atomic weapons have been destroyed by ac- 
cidents that caused considerable concern and alarm 
There is 
an unreasonable fear that an accident some day will 
unleash a typical mushroom-shaped cloud with all its 


on the part of both military and civilians. 


destructive blast, heat, and radiation. Such fears are 
groundless, as you will see, and you don’t need to be 
a nuclear physicist or even have a lot of technical 


training to understand why. 


\ccidents are the number one problem in nuclear 
safety. There's no complete cure for accidents just 
as there are no completely safe weapons. Weapons 
are dangerous because they are intended to be dang 
erous. Reliable weapons are dangerous only when 


you want them to be dangerous, and nuclea weap- 
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ons are the most reliable ever conceived by man. 
Mathematicians for the Atomic Support 
Agency (DASA) will give you odds of a trillion to 
one that there will never be an accidential nuclear 
They base their prediction on what they 


Delense 


explosion. 
have learned about nuclear weapons in 15 years of 
experience dating from the Manhattan Project. ‘They 
also know that most accidents are the result of hu 
man error. Human error is the second problem in 
nuclear safety. 

There is still a third safety problem and it, too, in 
These 
could be enemy agents, or some guy just mad at the 
world in general. Such a person might deliberately 


volves humans—saboteurs and __ psychotics. 


attempt to explode a nuclear weapon even at the sac 
rifice of his own life. The best way to prevent such 
actions is through proper security measures. ‘Thus, 
security becomes the fourth problem in the safety of 
nuclear weapons and materials. 

Security often means classification of certain infor 
mation and may require physical restraint Che ne 
cessity for classification and security has contributed 
to misinformation, lack of understanding, and dis 
trust of our own nucleat weapons which are the rea 
sons for this article. Later, we will discuss the salety 
standards designed to cope with the problems men 
tioned here, but before we go any further, let's take 
a look at what it takes to make a nuclear explosion 

First, of course, you need the nuclear—or radio 
active—materials used in the weapon. Some of thes 
materials, such as uranium, have existed in nature as 
part of the earth’s crust since Creation. Others, such 
as plutonium, are artifically created by man 

The main difference between natural uranium and 


ordinary lead is that the unstable uranium atom is 
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literally bursting with energy. About once in 4.5 the next five centuries it will lcse one half of the re- 


billion years a uranium atom may “explode” and lose maining energy. Then in the third five centuries it 
part of its energy when a tiny particle of its nucleus will lose one half of the energy retained after the 
blasts off into space. These alpha particles, as they second phase of radioactive decay. And so on 
are called, don’t go far when radiated from the ma- down through the centuries until all its energy has 
terials we know. In fact, they don’t have enough finally been released. 
energy to penetrate your skin or even the paper on Other radioactive elements undergo the same sort 
which this is printed. of change as uranium except that they do not neces- 
The uranium atom gets all shook up by the loss sarily evolve into the same new elements. They have 
of alpha and it becomes more unstable than before. different half lives, some existing many years, some 
This condition lasts a few more billion years until for only a very small fraction of a second, before de- 
one of its beta, or electron, particles goes kiting off cay. 
into space to lind a new home. This leaves matters Substances that decay like this are called radio ac- 
still worse in the parent atom, and other exuberant tive materials and you can find them all around you 
alphas and betas take turns deserting the homestead. in your backyard, in your bedroom, in your pocket 
Naturally, with each desertion the atom becomes and on your body. The luminous hands on a clock 
more and more agitated. It loses so much weight or watch are made luminous by alpha and beta par- 
that it presents an entirely new face to the world- ticles bombarding the paint. Plants, both living and 
in fact, it actually becomes an altogether different dead, contain some radioactive materials. However, 
chemical element. It becomes radon, then radium, these natural “explosions” that emit radioactive par- 
then polonium, until, with one final burst of energy, ticles are not the same thing as a nuclear explosion. 
it kicks out one more alpha particle and sinks into Nuclear material releases its energies with the tre- 
its final state of lead, to spend eternity. mendous force of an atomic bomb only when many 


atoms are split (fissioned) completely and instantly. 
A nuclear explosion accomplishes in one millionth of 
a second what nature does in 35 billion years. 


Che cons, ages, milleniums, centuries and years be- 
tween changes are called the “half life’ of the ele 
ment. For example, take the case of a radioactive 


particle with a half life, of say, five centuries. In The accompanying drawings explain this better: 


3. Since stray neutrons are al 
ways present in an active material, 
there are limits to the amount ol 
such material that can be assem 
bled without producing a prema 
ture nuclear reaction. 





1. When the nucleus of an active 1. If the amount or shape of the 
material such as U235 or Plutoni- active material is such as to permit 
um is struck by a neutral particle, the neutrons given out by spon- 
called a neutron, the atom splits taneous fission to escape after only 
or fissions into two parts. a few fissions, the nuclear mass is 


sub-critical, and does not contri- 


t . bute to a nuclear reaction 
2. The combined weight, called 


the mass of these fission fragments, 
is less than that of the original 
atom. The lost weight, or more 
correctly the “mass,” has been con- 
verted and released as_ nucleat 
energy. 
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5. If the configuration of the 
amount ol active material is such 
that one neutron from each fission 
does not escape and goes on to fis- 
sion a new atom, a continuous self 
sustaining action, known as chain- 
reaction, is created and the mass 
is just critical. In order to produce 
supercritical mass and its result- 
ing nuclear reaction or explosion 
through fission, the same mass 
must be compressed and the atoms 
squeezed tightly together. 


/ 


6. That's why most atomic weap 
ons contain various quantities of 
conventional high explosives (HE). 
Che nuclear component or “nuclear 
trigger (NT) may be contained 
with high explosives as shown. 





7. The important thing about 
lissionable material that serves as 
the nuclear trigger (NT) is that it 
must be compressed to reduce its 
volume. This is done by implosion 
from the high explosive (HE). In 


6 





he - 
—_———. * 


contrast to the outward burst of 
explosion, implosion is a bursting 
inward as depicted by the shock 
waves moving against the NT in 
the drawing. ‘The wave from the 


simultaneous firing of the many 
detonators propagates inward to 
compress or squeeze the mass of fis- 
sionable material. 





8. In this diagram the nucleai 
trigger (NT) is in its normal con 
figuration and its normal density 
The imploding wave is 
moving against it from all points 


ol mass. 


around the periphery of the weap- 


on. 


9. The imploding wave _ has 
reached the nuclear trigger (NT) 


and squeezed or reduced its vol 


ume, bringing its atoms close 


enough together to sustain chain 


reaction. 
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10. The important thing to re 
member is that to produce an atom 
ic explosion there must be split 
second simultaneous detonation ol 
the explosive charges around the 
nuclear trigger. The surrounding 
detonators to produce this simulta 
neous action are connected through 
a series ol firing contacts to the 
electrically powered fusing and fi 
ing system. In storage the electric 
power source is isolated. During 
other situations a series of switches 
are used to assure an interrupted 


circuit until ready for us¢ 





11. Should the detonation at any 


single point on the surrounding 
skin occur from fire or shock as a 
result of an accident involving a 
nuclear weapon, the shock wav 
moving from that point would seek 
to escape out the other side becaus 
no shock wave from the Opposite 
side would impede it Chis would 
simply release and perhaps scatter 
the active material. It would not 
release its tremendous nuclear en 
ergy because there would be no im 
plosion, hence no squeeze, to re 
duce the mass and make the nucleat 
trigger (NT) go super-critical 


(Turn to Page 8) 
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thread their 
way through 
traffic 


They thread their way through snarled 
traffic . . . through streets teeming with 
humanity . . . through congestion that 
would stop another vehicle in its tracks. 
That’s why many a citizen has found 
a Harley-Davidson Solo a quick re- 
sponse to an emergency. It got there 
when seconds meant saving life, limb 
or property. 

Throughout the United States, Har- 
ley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are 
setting distinguished police records for 
dependability. The speedy, highly ma- 
neuverable Police Solo has proven itself 
an ideal pursuit vehicle for apprehend- 
ing traffic violators and criminals. And 
for general all-around police duty — 
checking meters, routing traffic, mark- 
ing cars, business and residential pa- 
trols — the versatile Harley-Davidson 
Servi-Car is without question the finest 
vehicle for the job. 

Smooth riding, easy handling, simple 
maintenance, economical operation — 
are just a few of the Solo and Servi-Car 
features. For more facts on the new 
1961 line of police motorcycles, see your 
dealer now. Or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for 
new, colorful, detailed brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 











dents we mentioned before. The bomb-release mech- 
anism in a B-47 flying over Florence, S. C., in 1958, 
malfunctioned and the atomic bomb it held plum- 
meted into the front yard of a local citizen. Impact 
set off the high explosive and the resulting blast 
damaged three homes and injured several persons 
slightly. 


There was no release of nuclear energy. 


Last June a Bomarc missile armed with a nuclean 
warhead burned in its bunker at McGuire AFB, 
N. J. An investigating committee reported that the 
warhead “reacted exactly as safety design features 
and repeated tests on similar weapons assured: it 
burned, and melted harmlessly on the floor of the 
shelter.” 


You can see then that positive measures are de- 
signed right into the weapon to prevent a nuclea 
yield in case it is jettisoned or involved in an acci- 
dent. This is the safety standard established to cope 
with the problem of accidents. First, the weapon 
is so built that it won't start a chain reaction even 
though the high explosive element is set off by fire 
or impact. Secondly, when the weapon is in storage, 
the battery which supplies electrical power to the 
detonators is completely isolated from the weapon. 
Even when the battery is present, a series of several 
switches insures that the circuit is kept open to the 
detonators until they are deliberately closed in a 
specific sequence of actions. Each of these is checked 
and double-checked frequently to assure that they 
operate as intended. Certain specific rules are es 
tablished and enforced by constant safety reviews, 
or the weapon cannot be used. 


There are also positive measures to prevent inad 
vertent arming, launching, firing, or releasing the 
weapon—in short, to cope with the human errot 
problem. 
are sealed or locked in the safe position. No amount 
of fumbling in the dark could accidentally close 
them. 
haps use a key to open a lock before activating the 
switch. Even then there are two or more switches 
connected in series but located in different places. 


Some of the controls for salety switches 


You must deliberately break the seal or pet 


The drawing below shows such a safety device. 
Before the power can be turned on, the selector switch 
knob must be turned. But in order to turn the knob, 
the mechanical locking pin must be withdrawn. The 


About the Author: SM Sgt. Edison T. Blair is a staff 
writer for The Airman, official journal of the U. S. Air 
Force, a job he has held for the past four years. His 
first story on nuclear energy was written for the Military 
Air Transport Service in 1956, when he covered the first 
public demonstration of the H bomb at Bikini Atoll. In 
assignments that have taken him from pole to pole and 
around the world, he has spent 10 of his 18 years of mili- 
tary service writing about Air Force equipment, people 
and their activities. More recently he has been writing 
Air Force research and development stories for The Air- 
man. This coverage has varied from space medicine to 
new aerospace craft to satellite operations. 
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This is what happened in one of the nuclear acci- 





pin can be withdrawn only if the safety seal is broken 
and removed. So you see, four deliberate actions 
must be performed before this one switch can be 
thrown. 


Still another precaution is taken to make sure that 
someone doesn’t goof because he doesn’t realize what 
the switches are there for. Skilled technicians must 
be present when anyone has access to the weapon 
For instance, another member of the aircrew doing 
routine maintenance would have a highly qualified 
supervisor looking over his shoulder every second ‘to 


see that the wrong switch wasn’t moved 


The same type of measures are applied to prevent 
saboteurs or psychotics from deliberately arming, 
launching, or firing the weapon. 
sons with the same technical qualifications must be 


Iwo or more pet 


present when anyone has access to the warhead, o1 
even the missile if it is wedded to a warhead. In 
many cases, a team of two or more persons is require d 
anyway because of the different locations of the 
switches. Sometimes only one person has the key 


to a locked switch. 


There are always two, and frequently many more, 
switches. Some of them are concealed or locked 
Some are in the machine that carries the weapon and 
some are in the weapon itself. It is possible to place 
one or more safety switches in hard-to-get-at places 
so that a person would literally have to tear the 
weapon apart to close it. The switch would provid 
the safety for which it was designed until the weapon 
is actually delivered against the enemy. Such a switch 
is not intended to be closed by a person. It closes it 
self as the result of a sequence of other actions afte 
the bomb or warhead, already in trajectory, senses 
that it is being used against an enemy as it is intended 
to be used. This is what we meant when we said 
that nuclear weapons are the most reliable weapons 
ever conceived—they are safe until they are intended 
to be dangerous. 


Besides all these mechanical restraints and pro 
cedures, there is physical security. We know that 
nuclear weapons are kept in fenced-off, restricted 
areas and concrete vaults, and that only certain au 
thorized persons are admitted by the armed guards 
Elaborate alarm systems detect intruders in_ thes 
areas. Finally, security clearances are granted only 
to carefully selected, highly trained, and _ reliable 
people. The training is exacting and the personnel 
investigations of everyone even remotely concerned 
with nuclear weapons is extremely thorough 


Every possible avenue for error is explored in th 
design, production, transportation, storage, and op 
eration of nuclear weapons. Even before a new 
weapon is developed, specialists from the Department 
of Defense (DOD) and the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion (AEC) study it carefully to see that all safety re 
quirements can be met. At least two other special stud 
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NEW FEATURES MAKE 
THE FAUROT +#881-A 
RECORDER INDISPENSABLE 
FOR "UP-TO-DATE" 

POLICE WORK 


This newly devel- 
oped High Fidelity 
Tape Recorder is 
ideally suited for mod- 
ern, scientific law en- 
forcement agencies. 
WEIGHING ONLY 13% 
LBS, it features three 
speeds (334, 1%, and 
15/16). Maximum 
playing time at the 
lowest speed is TEN 

} HOURS ON EACH FIVE 
INCH REEL USING 

— DOUBLE-PLAY TAPE. 
This recorder is equipped with a NON-DISTOR- 
TION MECHANISM which enables the user to 
actually shout into the mike without causing any 
sound distortion. The shouted words will play back 
with amazing clarity. (Wow and Flutter is less 
than 0.2%) 

This recorder also features fool-proof, color 
coded and labeled, push button ‘piano key’’ con- 
trols, tone and volume controls, precision tape 
counter, input jack for microphone, monitor jack, 
pilot light, latest type recording level indicator, 
fast forward and rewind, and dual track system. 

New to the recorder field, also, is the SELF-LOAD: 
REEL WHICH CAUSES TAPE TO AUTOMATICALLY 
TAKE UP ON SPOOL, and exclusive ‘*TAPE-SAVER"” 
WHICH MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO SNAP TAPES. 


The Faurot #881-A Recorder comes complete 
with 5” reel of LP tape, empty Self-Load reel, and 











The Faurot Investigating Unit, used in conjunction with the 
Faurot Recorder, features; Monitoring with headphones and re- 
cording conversations without creating audible disturbances — 
—Booster Unit for the carbon microphone and line connections. 
It comes equipped with Midget Carbon Microphone, a Booster 
Unit for carbon microphone and line connections, 50 foot Ex- 
tension Wire with plug and clips, 25 foot Microphone Extension 
Cable, Headphones and Induction Coil. 


Faurot #881 Recorder and Invest- 
igation Unit ..... .. . Price $299.90 






Faurot #873 Pen Desk Set Micro- 
phone. A ball point pen desk set 
designed to conceal a microphone 
in its base. 


sensitive T-34 desk/hand microphone. Price 
$199.95 (includes mike). The Faurot #881-C carry- 
ing case is priced at $14.95. 





High Pick up quality is featured 
in this desk set. It produces excel- 
lent results with a pick up range of 
25 feet. Range can be extended to 
50 feet if used with a Faurot sub- 4 


miniature pre-amplifier. Set will as . y NG 10) B | N C. 

operate with all Tape, Wire or Disc 7. a 

Recorders. Price $39.50 2 eA 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 


ue Detection & Identification Equipment 


Faurot #881-T additional ten hour tape 
Price $4.95. 






Voice actuated starter, remote control unit 
and other accessories also available. 











ies are made before the weapon goes into operation by 
a study group that works without any pressure of 
time. Safety rules must be agreed upon by the Air 
Force, DASA, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
of Defense, and AEC. If the weapon is to be car- 
ried in an aircraft during peacetime, the President 
himself must approve the safety rules. 


Air Force inspection teams and DASA teams, act- 
ing for the Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, periodically check training, field, and operation 
systems with a careful eye for sabotage and careless- 
ness. There is a constant careful review of safety 
factors and operation of the weapon by the using 
service who recommends improvements in both design 
and safety. 


But despite such care, the fact remains that no 
weapon is ever completely safe. The biggest single 
hazard we can expect from our own nuclear weapons 
is in the high explosive they contain. In this respect 
they are no different from our old TNT bombs. A 
nuclear weapon may contain several hundred pounds 
of HE and the safest place to be in case of an accident 
or fire involving any atomic weapon is at least 1,500 
feet away. If possible, make it 1,500 feet upwind 
so you can stay out of the smoke. 


It is quite likely, in case of either fire or an ex- 
plosion of a nuclear weapon, that the active material 
will be widely scattered and the smoke will contain 
some of the active material. Plutonium is the most 
active material used in our weapons and if you 
guard against it you will be safe enough from othe 
materials. Plutonium is not a hazard if it remains 
outside the body because it is an alpha emitter. Par 
ticles could be swallowed, inhaled with smoke, ot 
could enter the body through cuts or breaks in the 
skin. 


Even so, it is unlikely that you could inhale enough 
active particles to do serious damage, because safety 
restrictions limit the number of weapons stored ot 
transported together. Thus the total amount ol 
plutonium that could be involved in an accident at 
any one time is usually limited to a relatively sale 
amount, 


All this adds up to an intricate series of carefully 
considered, deliberate actions by several responsible 
individuals to produce a nuclear yield by the weapon 
only when a yield is desired. Then it stands to reason 
that there is little to fear from our own nucleat weap- 
ons. If you still aren't convinced, take a look in the 
Joint AEC-DOD_ Technical Information Bulletin, 
dated September 1958, which covers the hazards, pre- 
cautions, and procedures that everyone should know 
about atomic accidents. 


New address for Indiana State Police ... is Indiana 
State Office Building, 100 North Senate Avenue, In- 
dianapolis 4, Indiana. 
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Unmarked Chemicals in Transport 


Present regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are blamed for the hazard presented by 
unmarked chemicals moving over the nation’s high 
ways by State Fire Marshal Carroll E. Shaw, of Con 
necticut, in the current newsletter of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs. 

Biggest weakness in ICC requirements, he states, 
is that any cargo less than 2,500 pounds doesn’t have 
to be marked at all. And there are so many things 
under 2,500 pounds that can do a lot of damage—a few 
drums of rubber cement, or acetone, or paint thinne) 
in a mixed load of other merchandise, for example. 


“Much too little thought is given to the transporta 
tion of highly dangerous chemicals moving daily 
through our states,” Fire Marshal Shaw _ believes. 
“Yet present ICC regulations require in many cases 
only that a truck carry a sign marked ‘Dangerous’ o1 
‘Flammable’ followed by the name of the product, a 
name which often tells nothing to the layman.” The 
fire service, he observed, is constantly being called 
upon to fight fires in trucks which from their appear 
ance give no indication that they may be carrying 
dangerous commodities. They find sometimes to their 
dismay that they are fighting some “pretty hot stuff.” 


World’s First Street Lighting Site 





The site of the world’s first street lighting installa 


Ss 


tion, the Public Square in Cleveland, Ohio, is shown 
above, decked out with more than 100 6-foot fluores 
cent luminaries—its first new lighting in 32 years. ‘The 
historic square, where lights were first installed April 
29, 1879 to herald the end of the “gas light’ era, is 
now relighted to 225 times the brightness of a full 
moon. Each unit delivers 43,600 lumens of light, 
producing a footcandle level of 4.5, somewhat greater 
than the minimum code level recommended by the 
American Standards Association for such heavy traffic 


areas. 
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Tuvestiqation Unite 


By RONALD A. LaCOUTURE, Chairman 
Dept. of Police Administration—Public Safety 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
in cooperation with 
St. Petersburg Police Department 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


For the past two years the St. Petersburg Police De- 
partment, under the very able direction of Chief 
E. Wilson Purdy, has greatly increased in staff and 
allotted budget, as well as gaining much need equip- 
ment. The subject of this presentation concerns two 
pieces of this new equipment: two traffic accident in 
vestigation vans. 

These trucks, custom-built and panel designed with 
8-foot beds and over 6 feet of head room, are the 
only ones of their kind on the West Coast of Florida, 
and are described by police officials here as probably 
being the finest mobile tratfic accident investigation 
vehicles in the state. The initial cost was less than 
$3,700 each, stripped, and it took less than six weeks 
to complete the vans after their delivery in St. Peters- 
burg. These vans, painted the new green and white 
colors of the St. Petersburg Police Department, are 
the newest additions to the Department's growing in- 
ventor, of modern equipment. 

The vans have everything, including hydraulic 
jacks and a Porta Power outfit, needed by a modern 
traffic accident investigation unit to extricate any- 
one who in an accident might be pinned under an 
automobile. 

These snug vehicles also have their own skylights 
(put in by the manulacturer per request), their own 
interior fan system to be used on warm days, and over 
head interior lights for night work. In the many 
closets and drawers are such assorted items as electri 
cal gloves, emergency flares, extra fuses, investigators 
kits, pinch bars, tow cables, shovels and brooms, 
splints, two first aid kits, back board and a folding 


Photos, top to bottom: (1) Posed before two all- 
aluminum body Ford vans, with electronic siren and 
high revolving roof light, are the author, Ronald A. 
LaCouture, left, and Chief E. Wilson Purdy, St. Pet- 
ersburg. The Police Department building is in the 
background. (2) Interiors of the vans are highly com- 
pact and accommodate the array of the equipment 
shown here. At left is Mr. LaCouture, and the two 
officers who were responsible for designing the vans, 
Keith Cole and Richard Lynn. (3) A_ dramatic 
photo of the vans in action at an accident scene in 
which one man was killed. Close up is of the light 
car in center involved in the accident. 
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TRACKDOWN...BY TELETYPE 


This pattern of dots represents a 
strip of perforated Teletype tape, 
the kind that speeds vital police in- 
formation to aid in the trackdown 
of criminals. 

Private line teletypewriter serv- 
ice can mean more effective crime 
detection and prevention because 
of its superior speed, dependabil- 

ity, and economy. That’s why federal, state and local law 
enforcement agencies are relying more and more on this 
efficient Bell System service. 

Teletype provides a written, accurate record of all mes- 
sages. Operators need little special training .. . aren't needed 


at all to receive messages. This means valuable man-hours 
saved and personnel freed for other duties. It also means 
maximum message security. 

Private line Teletype is so flexible it permits ready in- 
creases in stations and circuits. And, of course. transmis- 
sion is very fast and reliable. Messages can be relayed in 
minutes from Maine to South Carolina or west to Ohio, 
over the 17-state Eastern States private line Teletypewriter 
Network. “All Points” bulletins in California are received 
almost instantaneously by over 300 stations between Oregon 
and Mexico. 

setter law enforcement communications are at your very 
finger tips. Your Bell Telephone manager will be happy to 
tell you more about modern, dependable Teletype. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( £3 








stretcher. In addition, there are fire extinguishers 
and powerful hand flashlights. There are also a 
resuscitator, traffic cones, rubber boots and foul 
weather gear, plus some multi-colored vests (shown 
in photograph) used when visibility is poor. Besides 
the above, the vans aie equipped with three-way ra- 
dios, a combination loud-speaker system and _ elec- 
tronic siren, camera and photographic equipment, 
mechanical measuring devices, electrical flares, chalk, 
memo pads, lanterns, cap covers, a typewriter, etc. 
Over each rear wheel there are cushioned seats with 
drawers below for equipment. Up front in the cab, 
there are more small compartments. Both seats in 
the cab are equipped with safety belts, which are worn 
by the officers at all times. 


According to Captain H. C. Smith, head of the uni- 
formed division and the originator of these units, 
the vans will enable the officers to work from a motor- 
ized office, interview the accident witnesses and _ vic- 
tims in privacy, and also protect the victims from in- 
clement weather. 


In the days before the vans, traffic accidents were 
investigated by the patrol car nearest to the accident. 
This resulted in a waste of manpower and equipment, 
not to mention the loss of crime prevention by having 
the patrol cars tied up at an accident rather than 
on patrol duty. 


These modern vehicles are Ford manufactured and 
have an Olson all aluminum body with a 104” wheel- 
base. It is estimated that the life span of these vans is 
over 10 years. These are an economical investment 
when one considers that the total cost for the vans 
(including the customizing) represents an investment 
of less than $5000 each. The interior construction of 
these vans done by hand, was accomplished by Offi- 
cers Keith Cole and Richard Lynn of the St. Peters 
burg Police Department. These men are now senion 
officers with the units. 

Added advantages of these vehicles, as agreed by 
police officials here, are that they may be used to trans 
port the Riot Squad and be used as Paddy Wagons in 
an emergency. At the present time, the vans are 
manned by two men each and are on duty from 7:00 
a.m. until 2:00 a.m. the following morning. 


Future plans include the placing of billboards on 
the sides of the vans with safety slogans and a daily 
kept record of the accident rate for the year. 


Police Chief E. Wilson Purdy, speaking about the 
vans, is quoted as saying: “From the educational point 
of view, these units have a tremendous effect and im 
pact on the community. From the police point ol 
view, they have been a major step in the direction 
of professional traffic accident investigation.” 


Credit for the acquisition of this advanced equip- 
ment must go to Chief E. Wilson Purdy of the St. 
Petersburg Police Department, since, when he took 
command on October 2, 1958, the Department con- 
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sisted only of a personnel complement of 120 men, 
34 motor units, and had a budget of less than $850, 
000. Chief Purdy is a former student and graduat 
of the School of Police Administration and Public 
Safety at Michigan State University, a former Cap 
tain with the Corps of Military Police, United States 
Army, and, to accept the post of chief of the police 
department here, he resigned the position of Special 
Agent with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which position he had held for some time. Chiel 
Purdy brought much energy and experience to the 
St. Petersburg Police Department so that today the 
Department has been increased to 208 men, 80 motor 
units (cars and cycles) and has a budget of ove 
2 million dollars—thus, making it possible to now 
operate the two new traffic investigation vans to 
the benefit of the St. Petersburg Community. 


American Society of Criminology Elects 


Donal E. J. McNamara, dean of the New York In 
stitute of Criminology, was elected president of the 
American Society of Criminology at the annua! 
meeting of that organization in New York City, De 
cember 26. 


Elected vice presidents were Dr. Karl Menninger, 
Topeka, Kans., noted psychiatrist of the Menninger 
Clinic; Sheldon Glueck, Harvard University crimin 
ologist; Pedro M. Velez, Jr., Director of Special In 
vestigations for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and Gordon Barker, University of Colorado sociolo 
gist. Dr. Jaeob Chwast, chief consulting psycholo 
gist, Educational Alliance, New York City, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the American So 
ciety of Criminology will be held in Denver, Colo., 
during the week of December 26-31. The Fifth In 
ternational Criminological Congress will be held in 
Los Angeles during August, 1962. 


The vice president from Puerto Rico, Sr. Pedro 
M. Velez, Jr., is a 20-year career law enforcement 
officer. He is the recipient of various awards fon 
exceptional accomplishment over the years—in 1946 
he was decorated by the United States Army for ex 
traordinary meritorious counter-intelligence service; 
in 1954 he was appointed, 1 member of the advisory 
commitiee of the Graduate School of Public Adminis 
tration of New York University; and in 1959 the 
Puerto Rico Chapter of the American Society ol 
Public Administration presented to him 
award for outstanding achievements and devotion 


! 
{is annual 


to duty in the public service. 


In October, 1960, Sr. Velez formed part of the Unit 
ed States Delegation to the General Annual Assembly) 
of the International Criminal Police Organization 
(Interpol). 
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Sprinting Power 
and 
Stamina 
to Match! 


And sprint she does! From toe 


touch to top torque quick as a 
flasher blink. Well. . . almost that 


quick. How come? Power, that’s 
how come. Engines as lusty or as 
economical as you want... in- 
cluding a standard 6 and a stand- 
ard V8, a police-pleasin’ 250-hp. 
Turbo-Thrust V8*, and — hold on 
to your hat—a triple-carburetor, 
special-ceammed job* that boasts 
350 horses. Eight engines in all! 


Of course the advantages of 
Chevy police cars don’t stop with 
their go. Stamina? You bet! Chevy- 
ies keep rolling after others cry 
“Uncle.” Parking and traffic-ing? A 


cinch! Sitting and seeing? Easy! 





And take Chevy’s ride and han- 
dling. We call it Jet-smooth. Call it 
what you like, but try it on your 
men. They’ll be sold, 


Like to know more? Try this: 
See your Chevrolet dealer and drive 
a °61 Chevy — just as if you were 
shopping for a personal car... . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


“Optional at extra cost. 


chief 
* of * 
police cars 














Alabama Cadets 


The Highway Patrol Cadet Training Program was 
initiated in the Alabama Department of Public Safe 
ty by Director Floyd H. Mann in February, 1959 
one month after he was named head of the depart 
ment. It has proved to be a highly successful pro 
gram, with 10 cadets promoted to highway patrol 
officer to date. 


Machinery for the program was effected by Dire« 
tor Mann through conferences with Governor Pattei 
son, the Director of the State Personnel Board and 
the supervisory personnel of the Department It 
was officially approved by the State Personnel Board 
on February 6, 1959, and a recruiting program was 
immediately put under way. 


Eligibility requirements call lor young men who 
are high school graduates, of good moral characte) 
with no record of arrest and conviction for any law 
violation other than minor traffic violation (a back 
ground check is made); who is between the ages ol 
18 and 23 years, a citizen of the U. S. and a legal 


resident of Alabama for two years immediately prior 


to examination; who is at least 5 feet 9 inches in 
height, at least 150 pounds in weight, and able to 
pass a physical examination equivalent to that es 
tablished by the U. S. Army; who has at least 20/20 
vision in both eyes with or without glasses, free ol 
color blindness, and sound normal teeth; and who 
possesses a current Alabama drivers license. 


Selection pfocedure includes filing a detailed ap 
plication and taking a competitive merit system 
examination. Those who make a passing grade ar 
called before an interview board set up by the State 
Personnel Board. When interviews are completed 
the Board establishes an eligible roster, and cadets 
are taken from the top three on the list. The ap 
pointment is on a_ six-month probationary basis 
Whenever a radio operator's position must be filled 
a cadet is hired to fill the vacancy The cadets ar 
used as communication officers, clerks or in any 


(Please turn to Page 37) 


Photos, top to bottom: (1) Director Floyd H 
Mann, right, poses with three cadets who have ju 
donned their official uniforms, a different shade o 


9 


blue and grey than the regular patrol uniform; (2 


cadet assigned to communications works with a sea 
soned officer; (3) cadets who atte nded a recent con 
munications school with veteran officers at tl lla 
bama Police Academy; (4) first cadets to beco 

Patrol officers, l. to r.. A. H. Clifton. 7 VW. White 
I’. E. McGehee, T. O. Lundy, G. R. Slaten, Chief Jo 


Smelly of the Hiehway Patrol, Director Mann ar 
Issistant Director W. R. Jones, R. G. Beasle B.D 
Harper, J. O. Duke, G. VW. Cranford and W. 7. Niche 
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AMERICAN DISTRICT TEL 
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THIS 
IS 
THE 
SIGN 
OF 





Cooperating fully with municipal 
authorities concerned with public 
safety, ADT spares no effort to pro- 
vide 70,000 service subscribers with 
the most up-to-date and effective 
private alarm and _ supervisory 
signaling systems. 

Fire and police officials throughout 
the country recognize the sign of 
ADT. They know that properties 
with ADT Service are not likely to 
be the scenes of roaring fires or the 
objects of successful burglaries. 
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Last year, for example, automatic 
burglar alarm signals from ADT- 
protected properties assisted police 
in the capture of more than 1,500 
criminals. When fires occur in ADT- 
protected properties, speedy notifi- 
cation enables fire-fighting forces to 
roll quickly, and thus hold damage 
to a minimum. 


If you would like to receive our monthly 
publication, The ADT Transmitter, drop us 


a post card. 











Police Service a Profession? Not Yet, But 


Let's 43800 
Our wogreds ; 


By G. DOUGLAS GOURLEY, Head 

Dept. of Police Science and Administration 

Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles, California 























| MR. GOURLEY is no neophyte or theorist in the 
field of law enforcement. He retired with rank of in- } 5 
spector after 20 years of service in the Los Angeles Police t im 






Department in 1957, with time out for service with the 
U. S. Navy during World War Il. He is equally quali- 
fied in the field of education, having served 10 years as 
instructor at the Civie Center Division of USC’s School 
of Public Administration, 4 years heading up the police 
science program at Los Angeles State, and was a former 
commander of the Los Angeles Police Training Division. 
He holds an A.B. degree, with major in law and Master 




















| of Science in Public Administration degree, both award- 


ed by U.S.C. 


Belore one can determine whether the police serv 
ice is or is not a profession, it is necessary to know 
what characteristics identify a profession and how 
close the police service has come to achieving these 
characteristics. Authorities differ as to some of these 
traits; but there seems to be general agreement that 
they include training, certification, mobility, and a 
Code of Ethics. 

In the tradtional professions, such as medicine, 
law, and teaching, there is a recognized body of in 
formation which the candidate must master before 
he will be allowed to practice. Next, the candidate 
must be issued a licer-e or certilicate based on stand 
ards of competency. After he has been certified as 
being competent he is free to accept employment o1 
establish a practice anywhere in the state and to 
move freely from one place of employment to another 
as the opportunities present themselves. While prac- 
ticing his profession, he is governed by a Code of 
Ethics to which he has subscribed and which is en- 
forced by his fellow professionals. 

To what extent have the police achieved these pro- 
fessional characteristics? 


An Appraisal of Police Training 

An objective appraisal of police training in Amer- 
ica leads to the inevitable conclusion that our prog- 
ress has been spotty; that although certain areas of 
the country, and more particularly certain depart- 
ments in these areas, have established rather substan- 
lial pre-service or recruit training requirements, othe1 
areas and other departments leave much to be de- 
sired, often putting officers in the field with little or 
no training. 
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\ movement that holds considerable promise for 
the future of police selection and training stardards 
is illustrated by the California Law Enforcement 
Standards and Training Act, passed in 1959. Under 
this Act a Commission on Peace Officer Standards 
and ‘Training was established. A live per cent pen 
alty is assessed on all non-traffic lines. ‘This money 
is used to reimburse cities and counties for one hall 
of their police training costs, providing they meet 
minimum selection standards for police and provid 
ing, also, that the training curriculum and facilities 
are approved by the Commission. At the present 
time, selection standards are minimum and the ap 
proved curriculum is set at 120 hours of specifically 
required subjects. ‘This is a substantial beginning 
which appears destined to spread rapidly to othe 
states. 


Certification or Licensing 

\ further interesting development, which may ma 
terially affect the growing professionalization of the 
police service, is the California Commission's current 
interest in the possibility of certificates in addition to 
the basic police certificate awarded for completion 
of an approved recruit training course. Under con 
sideration are an Intermediate and an Advanced Ce1 
tificate, each of which would be based on some com- 
The uses to 
which local departments could put these certificates 


bination of education and experience. 


are stimulating to contemplate. An_ intermediate 
certificate, for instance, might be made a prerequisite 
to taking an examination for Sergeant or Lieutenant 
and an advanced certificate a prerequisite to an exam 
ination for Captain or Chief. 
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A license or certificate based on certain standards 
of competency is a requirement in the traditional pro- 
fessions. It is at this point that considerable difficulty 
is encountered in the police service. Citizens and city 
officials want a modern well-trained police depart 
ment but often they do not want an outside source to 
set qualifications for their policemen. As Americans, 
we have traditionally believed strongly in local au- 
tonomy. 

Through extensive public education, and recently 
by state law in New York, this provincial attitude is 
being broken down or circumvented. In 1959 the 
New York Legislature passed the Municipal Police 
Training Act. Under the terms of this Act, a Coun 
cil was appointed and minimum training require- 
ments established. Under this system of mandated 
training, which has long been advocated by progres- 
sive police adminsitrators, no person may become a 
policeman in the state of New York without first 
being certified by the Council as having successfully 
completed a required minimum curriculum of eighty 
hours of specified courses in a training school ap 
proved by the Council. At this time the number ol 
required hours of training is low but the New York 
Act goes a step further than the California Act in that 
the training is mandatory, whereas in California it is 
permissive with compliance encouraged through fi- 
nancial assistance. The California and New York 
progress in police training and certification are being 
watched with tremendous interest and their examples 
will soon be followed by many other states. 


It is of great interest to note that some jurisdictions 
are beginning to require of their police candidates 
formal education beyond the traditional high school 
requirement. Berkeley, Fresno, San Jose, and Santa 
Clara, California, for instance, now require two years 
of college; and the little city of Walnut Creek, Cali- 
fornia, now requires that their police applicants be 
college graduates. 


Mobility in the Police Service 

The third characterictic of a profession—that the 
professional may move freely from city to city—meets 
some real hurdles in the police service. Unfortuna- 
tely, public service, and particularly police service, is 
still thought of by some citizens as being a form of 
dole. It is thought by these persons that local pay 
should be reserved for local citizens. A second hur- 
dle is the attitude of the less-well-qualified members 
of local police agencies that they do not want compe- 
tition on promotional examinations from outside the 
department. A related problem that must be over- 
come is the present differential in pay between the 
various deparmtents. 

Another hurdle to movement of policemen between 
departments is the local nature of many police pen- 
sion systems. ‘The strictly local nature of police pen- 
sion systems is being overcome, however, in some 
states by the establishment of statewide police pension 
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systems, as in California, to which officers in all de 
partments may belong. 


The establishment of a system of lateral promotion 
(where an officer in one department may compet 
for promotion in another department) will permit 
the smaller departments to raise thei 
standards since their candidates will no longer be 
entering a “dead end street.” If they become quali 
fied they may accept promotion, not only in thei 
own department, but also in any other police agency, 


recruiting 


at least within the state. This system would also pre 
vent frustration of officers, highly qualified for pro 
motion, for whom there were no vacancies in thei 
own department. 

Hopeful signs are appearing indicating increased 
mobility, at least in the upper administrative levels. 
For some time now, many cities have been giving 
open competitive examinations for Chief of Police, 
and it has become very common in Southern Califor 
nia for a new Chief to be imported from some othe 
city, and frequently from some other part of the coun 
try. Even more hopeful are the examples which have 
recently come to the authors’ attention of lower ad 
ministratvie positions available on an open competi 
Covina, California, for instance, recently 
Police 


which was open to any law enforcement officer with 


tive basis. 
announced an examination for Captain ol 
five years of experience in police work including at 
least three years as a Police Lieutenant or Police Sei 
geant in a municipal police department and at least 
one year of collegiate level education in Police Science 
or related fields. 
. Police Code of Ethics 
In connection with the fourth characteristic of a 


Ethics 
The Law Enforcement Code of Eth 


profession—a Code of 
has been made. 


considerable pogress 


ics, originally proposed and adopted by the California 
Peace Officers’ Association has since been adopted by 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
National Conference of Police Associations, and many 
other police organizations and departments. This 
Code of Ethics should be adopted by and enforced 
within each police agency. 

Is the police service a profession? No, not yet, but 
the day it will be, grows nearer. The dedicated serv 
ices of all policemen directed toward the achievement 
of the characterictics of a profession—training, cer- 
tification, mobility and adherence to a Code of Ethics, 
will hasten that day. 


A spectacular reduction ... of about 12 per cent 
in Virginia’s 1960 traffic deaths was announced by 
Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of Stat: 
Police and chairman of the Governor’s Highway Saf 
ty Committee. The tentative score is 751 for 1960, 
against the 1959 toll of 850. This marks the third 
consecutive year Virginia deaths have been reduced 
from the 912 of 1957. 
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fnowing How... Showing How... 


Arthur S. Aubry, Jr. New 
THE OFFICER IN THE SMALL DEPARTMENT. Pub. April ‘61 


Allen P. Bristow and E. Caroline Gabard New 
DECISION-MAKING IN POLICE ADMINISTRATION. Pub May ‘61 


Ted Brown New 


THE ENIGMA OF DRUG ADDICTION. Pub. June ‘61 (Police 
Science Series) 


Edward A. Dieckmann New 
PRACTICAL HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION. Pub. June ‘61 


Edward E. Dougherty New 


SAFETY IN POLICE PURSUIT DRIVING. Pub. May ‘61 (Police 
Science Series) 


Allen Z. Gammage New 


BASIC POLICE REPORT WRITING. Pub. Feb. ‘61 (Police Science 
Series), 328 pp., 7 il., $10.00 


Malachi Harney and John C. Cross New 
NARCOTIC OFFICER’S NOTEBOOK. Pub. June ‘61 


Glen D. King New 
FIRST-LINE SUPERVISOR’S MANUAL. Pub. May ‘61 (Police Science 
Series) 

John M. MacDonald New 


THE MURDERER AND HIS VICTIM. Pub. April ‘61 


John M. Martin New 
JUVENILE VANDALISM. Pub. Feb. ‘61 











Joseph E. Ragen New 
INSIDE THE WORLD’S TOUGHEST PRISON. Pub. May ‘61 
CHARLES C THOMAS @ PUBLISHER Po A SPRINGFIELD @ ILLINOIS 





Modern and Functional in Design 





The New Police- Court 
Cuclding tu Wyandotte 


By EDWARD E. PATH 
Chief of Police 
and 
TOM CRUTCHER 
Wyandotte News-Herald 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


For Wyandotte, an industrial-residential down-rivei 
community of the Detroit Metropolitan area, popu 
lated by some 43,000 and policed by a force of 58 
men, much talk for some time was interspersed with 
comment about construction of a new, modern and 
functional Police—Municipal Court Building. 


The talk gave way to action with ground breaking 
ceremonies on ©ctober 21, 1958, and occupancy was 
anticipated by mid-summer of 1959. An unusually 
severe winter delayed construction progress to such 
an extent that occupancy was not completed until 
December 20, 1959. The dedication ceremonies 
held on February 28, 1960, with State Police Com 
missioner Joseph A. Childs the principal speaker, 
was attended by some 2,000 Wyandotters and many 
police officials from the metropolitan area. 


It was an historic day for the century-old commu- 
nity because the new municipal structure, situated 
conveniently on the city’s main street, yet removed 
from the central business district, had become a 
symbol of what the community could do how it 
could grow. 


Wyandotte’s police-court building is functional. A 
prime consideration in the design was to provide an 
efficient, compact area from which the general pub- 
lic coming into the building could be served. . Another 
basic consideration was to provide related facilities 
in their proper location to each other to reduce waste 
motion and reduce hazards. 

The public’s only entrance to the building is into 
a large, airy and well-lighted lobby from where they 
get their first—and sometimes only—view of the 
building’s interior. Here, they have direct access to 
the driver licensing facility, records information coun 
ter, complaint and general information counter and 
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the court’s violation bureau counter. The court 
room, too, is entered trom this lobby. 

Should their needs require other contacts, the cor 
ridor from the lobby provides access to the traffic 
commander, the youth officer, policewoman, detectives 
and detective commander. ‘The administrative offices, 
the deputy chiel, secretary and the chief (in that 
order), complete the office lay-out at the extreme end 
of the corridor. 

Phe building's lay-out simplifies “after-hours” con 
trol, because all doors leading from the lobby ar 
locked during that period. 
circulate in the building, they are all issued a key 
that will open necessary doors. 


lo enable personnel to 


\n electric opt rated 
latch on the office corridor door from the lobby gives 
the officer-in-charge control of this access door when 
necessary. Alarms on all outside rear doors, as well 
as on the detention doors, further simplifies supe 
vision of the building. 

The convenience of duty-performance at the op 
erational level was not forgotten. In the communi 
cations section, a switchboard handles all incoming 
calls and routes those requiring special attention to 
their proper destination. The complaint is initiated 
here, passed on to the complaint counter (back con 
ridor side) where the officers make their report. 
It then passes over the platoon commander's desk for 
for review and approval. The central records room 
is the next stop, and ultimately the final repository 
of all complaints and records. 

The communications office also contains radio 
transmitting and receiving units, teletype machine, 
telephone extension from the emergency police-fir 
headquarters, paging microphone and a burglar alarm 
panel. 

The records room has a counter to serve the public's 
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SE ARCH Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 





Press the valve button and spray any area or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 

B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER ..FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 

B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets 

B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane. 

3-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES — Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 

B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER ..FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 

B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 

B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER For chinaware and marble. 

B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER 3 Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 


Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 
‘purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 


B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 33” wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


SIR CIHUNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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needs and can be closed by the lowering of an alumi 
num curtain. An access door to the driver licensing 
office permits the license examiner to perform clerical 
duties in the records room during slack licensing 
periods. 

The far end of the records room has space set 
aside for photostat equipment. Also located here is 
the booking counter, which contains, in addition to 
routine shelving and drawers, units for the prisoner's 
property and for the officer’s firearm when necessary 
for him to enter the detention area. 

With the parking facilities located at the rear ol 
the building, all police activity enters the building 
from that direction. Access to the prisoner-receiving 
garage is obtained by radio request to the command 
officer, who operates the large drive-in door by a con 
trol switch closely accessible to his office. In the 
event it becomes necessary for the personnel to op 
erate the door themselves, they can do so by unlocking 
control switches outside the door and inside the 
garage. A key to these switches is on each car-key 
ring. 

From the receiving garage the person in custody is 
taken to the adjacent search room and then to the 
booking counter, via the rear corridor, where his 
property is taken and a receipt given. The detention 
process is completed after entering the electric-latch 
security door at the end of the rear corridor, which 
is only a few steps from the booking counter. Before 
being locked into a dormitory or maximum security 
cell, the subject is fingerprinted and photographed. 
The security section, in addition to the fingerprint 
photo laboratory, contains a prisoner visiting unit, 
two interrogation rooms, an incorrigible cell, two 
dormitories, and three units of two maximum security 
cells each. 

Features of the detention units are: 
ridors for inspection of facilities, separate from pris 


Guard’s coi 


oners; lighting out of reach of inmates, and one-piece 
cast aluminum units that provide hot and cold wate: 
wash basin, drinking fountain and toilet stool. The 
sleeping bunks are one-level, wall-mounted (for bet 
ter floor cleaning), two-inch white pine varnished 
planking (to reduce noise). 

The barred portion of the incorrigible cell is lined 
with heavy, close-woven wire screen to prevent the 
inmate from getting a handhold or climbing. It has 
a floor flush-toilet electrically controlled from the 
corridor. 

All units are so constructed that segregation of mak 
and female prisoners is easy to obtain, as well as segre 


Photos on these pages: (lop to bottom) Front 
view of Wyandotte’s long, low Police—Municipal 


Court Building facing city’s main street; View o 
the lobby showing, from left, the communication 


room, complaint counter, command office and re 
erds room; and interior view of one of the cells in 
2-cell unit showing the single cast-aluminum = wun 
which provides drinking fountain, hot and cold wat 
wash basin and toilet, and the plank bunk bed 
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: for All COLIN 
"s . 1Z 
; Police a 
? Uniform Shirts 
1g Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
; 1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- a 
“ ton, woven for long wear. 
eC 2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
D | light and washing GOop 
1g i 3 High thread count for luster and LOOK. 
1€ superior appearance 
>y I 
4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
ig exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
1€ Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
- of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


h WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 








- Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 

ty 12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 
. 

Your [ACP 

: Mn Field Service Division 

3 by? dare OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


d ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


1€ assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 


METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


re at lower cost. 

Ic TRAINING —we will train your personnel administrative, technical, operational —to do the best 
© possible job with the resources you have. 

nt 

al WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 

of records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 

ns Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 

re department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 

: to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget 

ri 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 
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Above is a view of the guard’s corridor in one of 


the three maximum security units, featuring remote 


location of the lighting fixtures inaccessible to pris- 
oners. In foreground is the unlocked control box fon 
the 2-cell door operation. This unit ts further se- 
cured by a solid steel door with bullet-proof glass 
observation pane. 


gation of the hardened criminal from the lesser ol 
fender. Fifteen persons can be accommodated on an 
“overnight” basis. Facilities are not used for jail 
sentencing. Meals are brought in from a nearby res 
taurant. 

Phe prisoner's visiting cubicle, which is in the 
security section, is equipped with a fixed plank seat 
and is glassed with bullet-proof glass. ‘The visitor's 
cubicle has two chairs and also bullet-proof glass. 
soth cubicles have a shelf to lean on or to write on, 
and are air-conditioned. From his desk the comman.' 
officer has a clear view of both. ‘The partition be 
tween the visitor or counselor and the inmate is. s¢ 
installed that the voice flows under the glass, rathei 
than have a speaking grille mounted in the glass. 

The heavy glass is not only for the containmen 
and protection of the prisoner, but lor the protection 
of police personnel who may become involved in a 
tussle at the booking counter and fall against the 
glass. The visitor is admitted to the unit via the 
assembly room. 

The assembly room serves as squad room, clas: 
room, and show-up room. The far, or outside, wall 
is covered with a chalkboard. The other long wal 
has 16 feet of “tack” or bulletin board. The “closet” 
alongside the entry to the assembly room is the view 
ing room, equipped with one-way vision glass. 

\lso provided on the first floor level is an emet 
gency generator room that contains a 15 KW = gen 
erator, driven by a 4-cylinder gasoline engine with 
controls that automatically start the equipment and 
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within four seconds of power failure supplies powei 
to predetermined critical points, including the con 
trol units of the heating system at the Department o 
Public Works Building, from where the heat origi 
nates for the Police-Court Building. The DP\ 
building, constructed at the same time as the polic 


building, is about 75 feet away The generator stops 
automatically upon four minutes of uninterrupted 
power restoration. 

The property and evidence storage room is con 
veniently positioned adjacent to the receiving garag’ 
and across the passage from the Command Office 

Special personal pride is taken by the Chiet of Po 
lice in the cabinet work contained in the gun storage¢ 
space near the north end of the police passage. He 
designed and built the cabinets that house the riot 
guns, sub-machine guns, rifles, spare sidearms, helmets, 
bullet-proof vests, restraining devices, et excep! 
tear gas equipment, which is stored in a separately 
contained and ventilated closet off the search room 

Phe Municipal Court in the building provides good 
liaison between these two closely related branches ol 
municipal government, and holds to a minimum the 
amount of officers’ time devoted to signing com 
plaints, attending arraignments, examinations and 
trials. It is accessible for the transportation of the 
accused from the detention area, by way of the police 
passage. It is also convenient for the police personnel 
who have offices opening into the front corrido) 


Phe courtroom’s bench, witness box, jury box and 
separating rail, as well as the wall behind the bench 
are finished in white oak. Separated from the court 
olficers, there is seating 


~ 


for 10 spectators Phe jury 


room is but a few steps from the jury bo 


Phe court clerk’s office space ¢ xtends back trom the 
Violation Bureau counter at the lobby, to the judg: 
office. A door opening between these two offic 
units gives the judge close contact with his personnel 


and the public, if desired 


Phe basement, which is beneath about 55 per cent 
ol the first floor area, contains the locker room facili 
ties for the regulars and 45 emergency police reserve 
officers, records and property storage rooms, radio 
and telephone terminal rooms, the mechanical equip 


ment room (air conditioner, pumps, compressor, con 
trols and control panels, and the target range) 


The 25-yard target range has five firing positions 
with target controls that are selective and can bi 
used either manually or automatically The auto 
matic operation provides a choice of: five minutes, 


for slow fire; 20 seconds for time fire; 10 seconds fon 
rapid fire; and three seconds “bobber action” with 
live exposures. The backstop is quarter-inch armoi 
plate formed into deflector plates with bullet-trap 
and tray receptacles for the spent bullet Lighting 
is controlled by several switches so that dim-lighting 
conditions can be simulated fo mbat” evaluation 
of marksmanship. A well-equipped and ventilated 


reloading room rounds out the range facilities 
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Wyandotte historians of the future will recall that 
their men in blue didn’t have a home of their own 
until 1960. 
19th century police were housed in an inadequate 


When the city was much smaller in the 
structure on the river front. Later they moved in 
with the city fire department. In 1923 a vacated 
shipbuilding office was used, and it was here that 
police were housed for the next 37 years until crowd 
ing and deterioration made mandatory the new home 
completed in 1960. 


Building Statistics 


Architect Giflfels and Rossetti, Detroit. 


General Contractor — Leo Kuhlman, Detroit. 

Area Cost 
Basement 6,100 sq. [t. Total $300,000.00 
Ground Floo1 11,100 sq. ft. Per sq. ft. 17.44 
Total 17,200 sq. ft. 


Note: Cost does not include grading and landscaping 
nor paving about the outside; this work has been done 
by the City Engineering Division of Public Works. 


Interior Treatment 


Floors Generally, asphalt tile; some terazzo and 
concrete. 
Walls Generally, exposed block painted; some 


plastered, glazed tile and concrete painted. 
Random holed and mineral acoustical tile. 
Hollow metal painted. 

\luminum sash. 


Ceiling 
Doors 
Windows 


Exterior Treatment 
Face brick and ceramic tile panels with aluminum 
and black trim. 


Electrical Features 
Bell telephone system, with inter-office dialing. 
Police teletype and shortwave radio. 
Paging or public address system. 
Rear door and cell door alarms. 
[wo-way communications between the Communica 
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tions Office and prisoner receiving garage; search- 
ing room and jail corridor. 

Police-lire emergency telephone. 

Fire alarm system. 

Burglar alarm panel. 


I mergency power gene! ator. 


Other Features 
\ir conditioning throughout, with exception of the 
basement, cell section and garage-storage areas. 
Heating supplied from gas-fired boilers in the DPW 
building. 


Annual Meeting of Va. Inventory Men 


The 11th annual meeting of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Traffic Safety Inventory Representatives was 
held last month in Richmond, Va., with more than 
100 municipal officials attending. Chief Reeves E. 
Johnson, Virginia Beach, is president of the group. 


Che Association is the only one of its kind in the 
nation, comprised of municipal officers who have 
been selected to coordinate the preparation of the 
National Safety Council’s official inventory forms 
for their cities. The organization has been instru- 
mental in helping various cities achieve substantial 
improvements in their traffic safety programs. 


Carol Lane Award Nominations Due 


The National Safety Council is now receiving nomi- 
nations for the Carol Lane Awards for Traffic Safety, 
with a deadline of June 1 for entries. LACP members 
are urged to nominate for the 1961 Awards any woman 
or women’s or parents’ organizations in their com- 
munity that have made an outstanding contribution 
to the safety effort. Information and official entry 
blanks may be obtained from Mrs. Eugene Carroll, 
‘)irector, Carol Lane Awards for Traffic Safety, Na- 
ional Safety Council, Chicago 11, Il. 
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le Kole of 
She Police tu 


“lhe Community 


By MAJOR MARTIN M. PUNCKE 
Maryland State Police 
Pikesville 8, Maryland 


In discussing this subject, I wish to stress how ow 
actions, as policemen, allect the lives of the people 
in the communities where we live; to show the multi 
faceted responsibilities that an individual policeman 
or a police department encounters; and impress upon 
you the magnitude of your job as a policeman, with 
reference to the scope and the limitations of your au- 
thority. 


The government of the United States was founded 
upon a constitution, which provides for three main 
branches of government. ‘The Legislative branch 
is made up of those who are elected by the people, 
to initiate and pass legislation for the benefit of the 
greatest number of people The Judicial branch ol 
government is empowered to interpret the laws passed 
by the Legislative branch. The enforcement of these 
laws is the function of the Executive branch. The 
Executive branch, of which law enforcement officers 
are a part, has the responsibility of taking action on 
the laws passed by the Legislative branch, and to 
comply with the interpretations of those laws by the 
Judicial branch. 


The intent and purpose of the three branches ol 
government is that each branch is a check and balance 
on the other two branches, so that no one segment 
of our government can get out of control or be in 
complete command of the destiny of our nation. 

All police officers, when they take the Oath of 
Olfice, pledge to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. The Constitution is a set of rules 
by which the Federal Government must operate, 
and in Article VI it specifically states that it is “the 
supreme law of the land.” 

Powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution are reserved for the States. The Con- 
stitution does not provide the Federal Government 
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with police powers as such unless a specific police 
agency is brought into being for specified func 
tions of the government, such as Post Office, Inte 
state Commerce Commissions, Collection of Taxes, 
Coining of Money, and so forth 


are not delegated in the Constitution to the Federal 


rherelore, if powers 


Government, then these powers are reserved for the 
States. The only requirement in this provision is 
that these implied powers must not conflict with the 
powers of Congress enumerated in the Constitution 

Police powers of the States are thought of in terms 
of the public health, safety, morals, and general wel 
fare of the people. Article IV, of the Declaration of 
Rights, in the Maryland Constitution states in part 

“that the people of this State have the sole and 
exclusive right of regulating . . . police thereol.” 

The police, therefore, are servants of the people 
of the State and they are subject only to the will ol 
the people to perform such duties as the people r¢ 
quire, and in such a manner as they specify. ‘This 
can be explained by the various changes in_ police 
philosophy during the last one hundred years. At 
first, law was enforced by physical might, the indi 
vidual (amily, or the clan who had the greatest physi 
cal force. Then there was a period of the rule of the 
six-gun, wherein the person who could handle th« 
weapon most efficiently was considered the suprem¢ 
enforcer of law and order. 

A later period of the so-called third degree came 
and went, mainly because people would not stand 
for the crudities of this type of enforcement. Most 
recently we have entered and are passing through a 
period of hiring a “town bully” as a police officer 
in the community. This type of enforcement is 
gradually becoming more extinct, even though it 
does exist in some areas (1 do not mourn its passing) 
Police performance entered and passed through a 
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Tailored in 3 Superb Fabrics 





weight air-conditioned fabric. The cool- 








POLICE UNIFORM SHIRTS — 


Loaded with Top-Value Features 


WASH 'N WEAR e Generous tailoring throughout, 
¢ 65% Dacron 35% Cotton Poplin « Perfect-fit collar and sleeves. 
¢ 100% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin ° Stands up to long, tough wear. 

CREIGHTON-AIRE ° Styled for comfort and looks. 
Exclusive with Creighton! New, light- e Will never shrink or fade. 


est Uniform Shirt you ever wore! e Unconditionally guare iteed. 


ee 
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Long Sleeve and Short Sleeve models. Stocked in popular styles . . . or individually 
designed to meet any special requirements. Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Light Blue, 


Medium Blue and Navy. Sanforized, Mercerized, Vat Dyed. 





CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., 303 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





period of promiscuous wiretapping. This was ac 
cepted until its use was abused. The people, through 


the legislators, passed laws that prohibited the use 


of this type of equipment unless the police conformed 
with the specified regulations of the law, namely by 
obtaining the necessary court order. 

With these general changes in philosophy, we ask 
ourselves, what is the role of the police in the com- 
munity? What are the policeman’s responsibilities 
to the community? How do his actions, attitude, 
elliciency and general conduct reflect upon the com 
munity? What does a policeman or a police depart- 
ment mean to a community, or to the private citizen 
living in this community? 


The general pattern of police administration today 
is to provide for a uniform patrol distributed ove 
an area by beats, or territories. ‘This force is the 
first line of defense against crime and disorder. The 
problem of crime and disorder grew in proportion 
to the population. It was necessary, therefore, fo 
the police department to provide for specific divi- 
sions of responsibility. To list a few, we can discuss 
those under the detective division. Their specific 
responsibility is to prevent and investigate serious 
violations of the criminal code, such as_ robberies, 


The Police Chief 


assaults, rape, murder, etc. Let us take the crime of 
robbery as an example. A small businessman, who 
suffers several robberies without the recovery of 
property, may well be forced out of business. There- 
fore, the effectiveness of a police department will have 
a direct bearing on this man’s livlihood and the suc- 
cess or failure of his business. The community, in 
turn, would be benefited or deprived of having a 
business of this nature within the community, which 
would be convenient for some of its citizens. Eco- 
nomically the community would be affected. Assaults, 
particularly assaults on females and purse-snatchings, 
have a very definite effect upon all of the people 
living within a community, both from an economical 
and emotional point of view. People who desire to 
live a free and normal life cannot be constantly 
under duress caused by reason to believe that their 
wives or children may be assaulted on the. streets.- 
In this way the police department reaches into the 
personal well being of every family in the community. 


Special squads are set up within the large police 
departments to handle cases such as gambling, pros- 
litution, narcotics, and liquor laws; each one of these 
crimes, if they are permitted to flourish, could pos- 
sibly allect each family to some degree. The effec- 
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tiveness of the police department in these areas would 
have a definite bearing upon the overall success or 
failure, and moral standards of your community. 


Our modern way of transportation has necessitated 
the development of a traffic division which has the 
responsibility of enforcing the motor vehicle laws, ac- 
cident investigation, the direction and the elimination 
of congestion in traffic. We all know the economic 
loss suffered due to accidents, but may we call your 
attention to the economic loss suffered due to in- 
efficient traffic direction and congestion? This par- 
ticular phase of police work affects every family be- 
cause of the loss of valuable time. The laborer, 
businessman or executive who loses time between 
point A and point B is in reality losing money for 
himself, his employer and his family. The extra 
time lost in the transportation of goods from point 
A to point B raises the shipping, handling and de 
livery cost, and eventually this is passed on to the 
final consumer for payment. <A_ recent survey in 
Chicago indicated thousands of dollars are lost by the 
people of that city due to congestion caused by the 
great flow of traffic in and out of the Chicago Loop. 


Police women add to the security of a community 
due to their work with school patrols, mashers, ju 
venile problems and moral cases. The mother who 
sends her child to school is very grateful that there 
is an adult, whether it be male or female, on the 
busy street corner to be sure that her child gets to 
and from school safely. 


We could also discuss the various benelits of a 
proper communications system for a community and 
show how much it actually means to the citizens in 
that the police can provide them with the immediate 
service they expect and require; the problem con- 
cerning proper record divisions; the training schools 
for recruits; in-service training; special advanced 
training and all of the ramifications that these par 
ticular subjects entail. Consider the scientific aids 
which are available to the community, such as the 
chemical tests for intoxication, polygraph examina- 
tions, radar enforcement, identification procedures, 
etc. These are the things we as policemen do every 
day that materially affect the community in which we 
live. 

State police forces have come into existence during 
the early part of this century. They are newer in 
the police field, and therefore profited by the mis- 
takes that have been made by authorized municipal 
departments, with reference to selection of recruits, 
training, and possible political involvements. They 
differ from the municipal departments by being 
more of a semi-military organization with state-wide 
powers. It is generally the policy of a state police 
deparmtent to supplement, not to supersede, the local 
law enforcement organizations. ‘They act as a mobile 
force which is available to assist local organizations 
in case of explosive incidences or disasters that are 
entirely too large to be handled by a few men. 
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Police in a community are actually the first line 
of defense when considering the subject of national 
defense. 
individual to receive a call and take action if there¢ 


The local policeman would be the first 


was a suprise enemy invasion of the country Che 
local policeman would be the first physical contact 
with such an enemy force. If we consider the many 
problems concerning the civil defense organization 
and operation, it is very evident that the policeman’s 
role would be of major importance in the success 
or failure of complete civil defense mobilization 
Due to the normal operation of our work, we would 
assume the greater responsibility of moving all the 
other segments of the civil defense organization, such 
as health and rescue, fire fighting, demolition, ete 
The local policeman is also likely to be the first to 
obtain knowledge of any subversive activities which 
may be developing within his community, and rightly 
so, because he would have the first opportunity to 
become aware of this information due to his close 
contact with the local people 


A police department is responsible for the security 
of the individual freedom of the citizens within his 
jurisdiction. Generally speaking, if there is a break 
down in the protection of the rights of the people, 
it usually starts with the police overstepping their 
authority. 
guarding their community against the possible in 


The police play a very definite role in 


vasion of the rights of citizens. 


There are times when the police have a tendency 
to desire more authority than they are legally en 
titled to in order to do a better job of police work 
On the face of some situations, this additional au 
thority seems to be justified, but when the overall 
picture is taken into consideration we find that when 
a citizen’s rights are taken away in a relatively unim 
portant incident, it is not too long before it becomes 
a general practice and the police would be depriving 
free individuals of a great segment of their rights. We 
must guard against the desire for too much authority 


As an example, the police have general knowledg« 
that race track betting and numbers are being ac 
cepted at a suspicious location, and by using the 
wire tap procedure it is relatively simple to verily 
that the activity is in progress. Strictly from a 
policeman’s point of view, who has only the desiré 
in mind to obtain evidence, this procedure appears 
proper, but when we apply the similar activity to 
the wire tapping of the lines of legitimate businesses 
and personal conversations between people, we cet 
tainly understand that this is not proper. ‘There are 
times when we desire to make an arrest on suspicion, 
or to detain an individual for interrogation without 
just cause simply because we have the feeling that 
this person is responsible for a crime. Naturally this 
is depriving this citizen of his individual rights, and 
the result of obtaining information on some crime 
is not as important as the protection of the rights 
of all citizens from arrest without cause. 
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We in the police business profess an abiding faith 
in equal protection under the law; do we always 
show it in our everyday practice? 

Every citizen is responsible for law and order, and 
his respect for the system makes it operate. <A citizen 
must feel secure under the system in operation, and 
want it to succeed. If a citizen feels that he can be 
arrested arbitrarily, and abused because of his social 
and economic status, his race, or his religion, he 
will have no faith in the law and, therefore, wil! 
not be law abiding. It is true that he may be fear 
ful, but fear alone is not sufficient to make an in 
dividual want to obey the law. This type of situation 
causes civil unrest and revolution in countries. 1 
think that the present situation in Cuba is a good 
example of a government trying to rule by fear. The 
use of the firing squad may be effective upon the per 
son involved, but it will not make the rest of the 
population condone the activities of the government. 
If fear alone would command the respect of the gov 
ernment, the complete underground system used 
in recent wars would not have existed 


No one loves whom he fears. Good intergroup 
relations build respect instead of fear, and make 
police work easier. A policeman must understand 
the fundamentals of democracy, the dignity of the 
individual and the rights to which he is entitled. 
The difference between a democracy and a totali 
tarian form of government is not so much the laws, 
but the method of their administration. 


\ policeman’s attitude toward ethnic and racial 
discrimination, and the many problems affecting him 
in practicing sound human relations principles, is 
very important to a community. Hatred and bitter- 
ness are among the most serious evils of the world. 
They will cause problems in your home life, depart 
mental inefficiency, wildcat strikes, and even inte? 
national war. <A police officer must recognize these 
problems and do everything in his power to main- 
tain equal treatment for all. Regardless of youn 
feelings as an individual, as a police officer you must 
protect the rights of all citizens. You can get [ric 
tion for nothing, but harmony costs courtesy and 
self-control. 


Just how important are the police to a community? 
You are responsible in some degree for the control 
of theatres, markets, paint shops, warehouses, wharves, 
tunnels, bridges, roads, restaurants, bars, all places 
of amusement, race tracks, navigation of ships, op- 
peration of motor vehicles, registration of motor ve 
hicles, boats, and airplanes, practice of law, medi- 
cine and surgery, supervision of the building trades, 
licensing of plumbers, electricians, securing of build 
ing permits, drilling of wells, the business of insu 
ance, banking and trust companies. You also have 
within your power, to some degree, the regulation of 
the manufacture and sale of food, prevention of 
fraud, regulation of the minimum hour law and _ th« 
minimum age law, and many, many more. 
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HOW TO SELECT 
POLICEMEN FOR PROMOTION 
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Use our written tests to measure their knowledge 
of patrol, accident and crime investigation, interrogation, 
preservation of evidence, the laws of arrest, search, evi- 
dence and crime, police supervision, and for higher 
levels of police administration. Then use an oral test. 


We prepare promotion tests on these and other police 
knowledges to your order to fit the kind of problems 
you face The law questions are based on the laws of 
your state. Our police technicians will conduct the oral 


test for you 


Available only to qualified city officials. Write for 


full information 


MCCANN ASSOCIATES 


Consultants in 
Public Personnel Management 


4653 Byberry Rd. Philadelphia 14, Pa. 





NIGHT,y STICKS 


and ff BILLIES 


Choose from 
a wide variety of 
styles and finishes 


Night sticks of rosewood 
and locust — natural or 
stained in 24” and 26” 
lengths. Billies of lignum 
vitae, and rosewood 8” to 
12” long. Special clubs 
made to order in a choice 
of woods. 

For the best, specify 
K. O. Kiusps made by 
KOHAUT, a name backed by 
over 70 years of experience 
in wood turning. 


Write for free 
illustrated folder 102 


Dealer inquiries invited. 
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15 Meeker Street - West Orange, N. J. 














The police affect the lives of everyone in a com- 
munity every day. 

Our authority is controlled by the legislators, who 
are in turn controlled by the will of the people. 
Therefore, we must be very sure that we handle this 
authority properly so it will never be sullied. Police 
power cannot be used for the benefit of a particular 
individual. It must be used for the good of the 
public in general. 

If there is any type of emergency, regardless of 
its nature, the public expects a policeman to do 
something about it. It could be in rendering first 
aid, saving a child from drowning, getting Johnnie's 
head out from between the iron bars of the railing, 
getting Susie out of the bathroom after she has 
locked the door, or delivering a baby. For anything 
and everything that is an emergency, the hue and 
cry is “call the police.” This is the challenge and 
we as police officers must meet it. 

Phe morals and ethics of a police department are 
very important to a community. ‘To verily this, we 
may ask ourselves, how do our actions affect the gen 
eral public? By reviewing our experiences in law 
enforcement it indicates that the community usually 
reflects the same standards of morality and ethics 
held by the police department. Allow me to cite 
two specific situations. 

If a police department is being operated in a very 
inefficient manner, and is permitting illegal busi- 
nesses to operate, such as gambling, prostitution, im- 
moral shows, and even teen-age dances which are 
permitted to get out of hand, the community will 
act accordingly. If a businessman must pay a police 
department or some other public official in order to 
obtain a license to start a business; if police pro 
motions are obtained by the payment of a fee; if 
materials are obtained from business houses by police 
olticials who are never required to pay for them and 
they are never paid for; if there is general loose 
conduct on the part of officers both on and _ oll 
duty, with a general indifferent attitude toward any 
type of reported crime; and finally, if the enforce 
ment of the criminal and motor vehicle laws are 
on a “who you do and who you do not know” basis, 
there will very definitely be a general breakdown 
in all phases of morality and ethics within the com- 
munity. 

This feeling will even move into the business 
transactions between local business houses, because 
it is a general state of mind of the community. 


In contrast to the above, if the police are appeat 
ing to be an efficient, neat, courteous department, 
where the enforcement is applied on the merits ol 
the violation, regardless of who may be involved; the 
moral and ethical climate of the community would 
be enhanced, and the economic status of the com- 
munity would be improved. 


I am going to assume for a moment that I repre 
sent a large organization which is appraising the 
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possibility of locating a new company in a commun 
ity. My purpose would be to find a community 
where this company could invest several million 
dollars, hire from 100 to 5000 people, and do it in 
such a way that it would be most profitable. It would 
certainly be my responsibility and a good business 
procedure to check the community feeling, check 
the attitudes of the people and the type of labor 
market that would be available. In addition, I would 
check the police department to be secure in th 
knowledge that if my company ever became involved 
in a labor dispute, both the employee and the em 
ployer would receive fair and just treatment. | 
would = check conditions to determine 
whether or not a large number of employees would 
have financial or family problems due to gambling 
establishments, and other contentious activities I 
would check the motor vehicle accident record ol 
the community in an effort to estimate the number 


the social 


of man days my employees might lose. The efle 
tiveness of the police department would be of para 
mount importance in this situation. 


\ very important factor to be considered would bé 
the degree of traffic control and absence of conges 
tion within the community and its environs How 
much additional revenue would it cost my company 
if the employees and materials used in the factory 
could not be moved with the greatest amount of el! 
ficiency in the least possible time? Again the police 
department would be a major factor in appraising 
this consideration. 


I would look into the future and consider whethei 
or not this community would be able to hold a large 
congregation of people, conventions, social gatherings 
etc., which may be required by my company. If the 
community developed to a point where protessional 
sports could be induced to come into the communi 
ty, is the police department large enough and elf 
ficient enough to handle this type of an incident: 
All of this comes back to the main point of the feel 
ing within the community, which would or would 


not be good for the type of business I am trying to 


locate. The police department would be one ol 
the most important divisions of local government 
in helping me to make a proper decision 

In the police field it is the ultimate desire of all 
of us to raise the status of our organization to a pro 


A person qualifies as a professional by at 


fession. 
taining standards in terms of training and prepara 
tion, and thereafter he is expected to “learn and 


grow” in a professional sens¢ 


At a recent symposium at St. John’s College in 
Annapolis, Maryland, police and community leaders 
of the ten northeastern states met to discuss the ques 
tion of human relations between the public and the 
police. The context of this symposium disclosed 
that the police are intensely sensitive about what 


the people think about them. It also indicated that 
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they want to reach a professional status more than 
anything, except higher salaries. 

Prolessionalization for police must be earned by 
them through higher education, and the general 
raising of learning and pertirmance. I am sure that 
we are aware that it cann >i be obtained as a gift. 
It will take the efforts of all police, at all levels, to 
accomplish this goal. 

The police officer must inform the public about 
the nature of law enforcement. He must impress 
upon the community how absolutely indispensable 
it is to the personal welfare of the individual and 
the community. 


He must also stress the responsibility that the 
public has to the law enforcement process in making 
it operate more efficiently. 

After inquiring into technological apparatus that 
a police officer is required to have, we must not for 
get that the main purpose of the police is to deal 
with human beings. You might say a_ policeman 
is a social scientist operating in the largest human 
laboratory in the world. His actions and attitude have 
a tremendous bearing on the general population. 

After emphasizing what the police do, we must 
also stress how the police do it, and again we come 
back to the main requisite of human relations. W< 
must understand the motivations which prompt peo 
ple to behave the way they do. 

Law enforcement is no longer just a job, it has 
gone far beyond that. It involves a desire to make 
a contribution to society and a dedication to mankind 
beyond the mere services of police work. 

Che police have had a hard uphill fight to obtain 
the status of police professionalization. Our past 
reputation, going back many years, is against us. We 
used to have a rough, tough, ignorant individual as 
a policeman, and this feeling has constantly followed 
our accomplishments through the years. ‘Television 
series, western shows, movies, private detective stories, 
etc., involving the police derogatorily, tone down the 
importance and intelligence of our occupation. 

I feel that we are winning this fight and that we 
will eventually reach the status of professionalization; 
but it must be earned by every individual who is 


a policeman 


Also having an Underwater Squad .. . . is the Kansas 
City, Mo., Police Department. Under the direction 


of Chief B. C. Brannon, a Police Underwater Rescue 


and Recovery Unit was organized in April, 1960, by 
the late Sgt. Kieffer Burris. Classroom instruction 
and field training for the 9-member unit began last 
August and includes handling of bottom calls, suicide 
attempts, cave-ins, mass hysteria, bad wrecks, drowning 
and recovery of lost or stolen property. Each membet 
of the unit is equipped with a face mask, a set of fins, 
an air tank (71.2 cubic ft., with air reserve valve), a 
U. S. Divers 2-stage regulator, one wet suit, one dry 
suit and a 20-lb. weight belt. 
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Write For Our 124 Page Catalog 


Specify Your Title On Your Request 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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LIE DETECTORS 








CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting ““Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR @ PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 
“SOFT RAY'’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 














1961 Host City to I|ACP 


Historie WMoutrcal 








Site of the 1961 Annual Conlerence of the Inte1 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, Septembe: 
30 through October 5, Montreal, Canada, enjoys many 
distinctions—it is the world’s largest inland seaport, 
the second largest French-speaking community in the 
world, the home of the two largest transportation 
companies in the world (the CNR and the CPR), the 
largest city in Canada and the 9th largest in North 
America. 

This cosmopolitan city has a population of 1,100,- 
000, with more than 1,700,000 in the metropolitan 
area, more than two-thirds of whom are of French 
origin. Situated on an island, 30 miles long and from 
7 to 10 miles wide, in the St. Lawrence River, about 
1,000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, Montreal is 
connected with the mainland by 13. bridges. 


IACP members and guests who attend the 68th 
Annual Conference this fall will find themselves 
completely agreeing with Jacques Cartier, the early 
explorer, who wrote of it in 1535, “As goodly a 
country as can with eye be seen, and all replenished 


with very goodly trees.” 


Conference Tuformation 


Complete information about hotel accommoda 
tions, border crossing requirements, points ol 
interest and historical facts, along with brochures 
and maps, will be sent in the near future to LACP 
members as a helpful guide in planning to at 
tend the 68th Annual Conference in that city, 
September 30 through October 5, at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel. 
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Gulletin- New State Heads 


New York 
Garvey is retiring from active service with the 
New York State Police, effective February 8, 
bringing to a close a state police career that be 
gan in 1917, when the State Toopers were Lirst 
organized. He has headed the department fon 
the past six years. Governor Rockefeller, how 
ever, has retained Superintendent McGarvey’s 





Superintendent Francis S. Mi 


services on a consultant basis for the state. 


Arthur Cornelius, Jr., vice president of an 
\lbany bank and retired FBI special-agent-in 
charge, has been nominated by the Governor foi 
the post vacated by Superintendent McGarvey 


Indiana Colonel John S. Barton becam«e 
superintendent of the Indiana State Police on 
January 9, succeeding Superintendent Harold 


S. Zeis. 








New Heliport for San Francisco Police 


Although final completion and full occupancy of the 
San Francisco, California, new 20-million dollar Hall 
of Justice is not scheduled until the latter half of this 
year, the San Francisco Police Department opened 
its heliport at dedication ceremonies last month, Chie! 
Vhomas J. Cahill reports. The 305 hp Hiller 12E, 
above, dropped through a mantle of fog before a 
group of police and civic dignitaries to become thx 
lirst copter to use the municipal facility 


The Ari-Dek, skidproof decking of the heliport is in 
stalled directly on the concrete, preserving under r 
peated impact the waterproofing essential to rein 
forced concrete structures. 


Primary use for the heliport will be the trans 
portation of criminals and important witnesses in 


such actions as supplying evidence in narcotics cases 
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State Section Regional Meetings Set 


Dates and places for the four regional meetings of 
the IACP State and Provincial Section have now been 
scheduled, following conferences of General Chair 
man Hugh D. Waggoner, Missouri Highway Patrol, 
with the regional chairmen and IACP liasion officer, 
Richard A. Youngs. 

The Southern Region, under chairmanship of 
Colonel Wm. P. Trotter, Georgia Department of 
Public Safety, will lead off with its meeting to be 
held at Jekyll Island, Georgia, April 30, May 1 and 2. 

The following week the Mountain-Pacific Region 
will meet in San Francisco, May 7-8-9, with Regional 
Chairman Bradford M. Crittenden, California High- 
way Patrol, presiding. The North Central Region 
will meet May 14-16, in Lexington, Kentucky, chair- 
manned by Colonel David Espie, Kentucky State Po 
lice. The North Atlantic Region, meeting in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, June 25-26-27, will conclude the 
series, with Assistant Commissioner D. A. McKinnon, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, serving as host and 
chairman. 


Accidents Seldom Are Accidental 


So says Dr. Karl Menninger, chairman of the well- 
known Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, writ- 
ing in the winter issue of Home & Highway, policy 
holder magazine of the Allstate Insurance Companies. 

Dr. Menninger, who addressed the 63rd Annual 
Conference of IACP in 1956 on the subject of police 
and psychiatry, turns to analysis of factors undei 
lying so-called accidents. 

The killer behind a steering wheel can be the 
driver’s emotion, out of control, says Dr. Menninger. 
Anger, for example, can be murderous or suicidal 
for a motorist. “Accidents, we say, are caused by 
fate, by hard luck, by inadvertence or ignorance 01 
carelessness or distraction or alcohol,” writes Dr. 
Menninger. 

But if a driver becomes careless, the psychiatrist 
asks, what factors in him contributed to that costly 
careless moment? He offers this grim answer, “There 
is a littke murder and a little suicide dwelling in 
every man’s heart. Give him such a powerful weapon 
as a car, inflame his inhibitions or irritations o1 
frustrations, then add alcohol or fatigue, and _ the 
murder or suicide may get committed.” 

\s for accident proneness, Dr. Menninger says 
it is something that all of us have, more or less, and 
more on one day than on another. “The question is,” 
he states, “what your accident proneness level is to 
day. It fluctuates with various factors. Resentments 
stemming from childhood, weariness, fatigue, a series 
of disappointments—sometimes these feelings lead 
to an accident. We know that the relatively few acci 
dents ascribable to pure chance must be well below 
15 per cent.” 
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More than 525 Law 
Enforcement Agencies Agree! 


Over 525 law enforcement agencies now utilize 
the polygraph. 

Phese police chiefs—who have had their men 
well-trained—are unanimous in their praise. 

Protecting the innocent, determining the guil- 
ty, gaining court-admissible confessions, improv- 
ing public relations, plus saving time, money 
and effort are the main advantages a competent- 
ly-trained polygraph examiner can accomplish. 

Get the best training available at a recognized 
school—a _ school approved and supervised by 
The University of the State of New York. 


NAT 
LOMAS TRATION CENTER 





Cleve Backstei Richard O. Arther 
Directo Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-5241 











KEELER POLYGRAPH 


Protection pays... 
IN EVERY COMMUNITY, LARGE OR SMALL 


More Important ...say law enforcement officials of smaller 
cities, is the saving of man-hours when scientific interrogation can 
be employed immediately after a crime has been committed. 


Quick examination of prime suspects with the KEELER Polygraph 

. saves hundreds of man-hours that would be spent questioning 
“possibles’’. In the smaller city, this often forces other police 
responsibilities to be unmanned. 


If your department does not have a polygraph facility . .. let us 
send “The History of Scientific Lie Detection,” and data on the 
latest KEELER Polygraph models. 


6-35.9 


KEELER POLYGRAPH 





Div. of Associated Research, Inc., 3795 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 








Some military policemen have jobs that are dillerent 


from the usual—especially if they happen to belong 
to the 570th Military Police Company, stationed in 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

A railway guard outlit, its members perform a my 
iad of little-heralded but vital jobs connected with 
the movement of personnel, mail and classified cargo. 

Phese railway guards really burn up a lot of track. 
In a recent interview Capt. Carrol P. Land, CO of the 
570th, brought out some statistics which point up the 
“have gun—will travel” aspect of the unit’s mission. 
During the first eight months of this year, 570th rail 
way guards covered nearly a million rail miles. They 
patrolled 2,444 German trains, 307 troop trains, 90 
dependent trains, 50 VIP trains, as well as 1,168 mail 
trains and 972 mail and passenger trains. 

Mail runs to such cities as Trier, Wiirzburg, Niirn 
berg and Baumholder are daily routine. The rail 
way MPs also make frequent runs—guarding special 
cargo—to Italy, France and Spain. 

After a long haul on an international run and a 
day’s rest, the railway policeman may find himsel! 
scheduled to patrol a dependent train to the POE 
Assignments seldom become monot 
onous, because there are so many different runs to 
make and the men are switched frequently from one 
job to another. 


in Bremerhaven. 


The unit also patrols civilian trains most used by 
U. S. personnel. The military police get along fine 
with civilian railway officials and the German railway 
police. Over the years, the 570th has become well 
known in German railway circles and the many letters 
of commendation from these sources indicate the 
high esteem in which the train-riding military police 
are held. 

When not on the road, the men live in comfortable 
l-man rooms in their Cutleut Casern billet. In the 
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It’s “All Aboard” as train patrolmen SP4 Arturo 
Rodriguez, left, and SP4 Gerald P. Zimmerman swing 
onto an outgoing train for normal railway patrol dul 


same building is a well-equipped dayroom where the 
men can relax with ping pong, pool and current mag 
azines. 

Compared with other MP units, the 570th is smal 
in terms of men and equipment, counting only about 
half the personnel one normally finds in a regula 
MP company. For this reason, the men are subject 
to more hours of duty than the military policeme: 


of other units. It is not uncommon, for exampl 


for a member of the 570th to leave his home 1 
Frankfurt and not return until anywhere between 
three and 10° days. The variety of runs and_ the 
chance to see a great deal of Europe, however, mor 
than offset the additional hours the men work 

Not all of the personnel assigned to the unit are 
stationed along with their headquarters in Frankfurt 


Some serve in detachments in Berlin and Breme 


haven. 
Men of ‘be 570th are the first to greet troops arriy 
ing by ship at Bremerhaven, Germany, and the last to 


be seen by troops heading Stateside at the port 
Most of the men in 570th agree that they have a 
choice assignment in a fine unit with an unusual 


mission. 

















Captain Carroll P. Land, right, CO of 570th MP 
Co., and Lt. Caleb ]. Archer, of the same unit, examine 


a map which indicates destination points to which men 
of the railway unit travel in the course of their duties. 
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Birdsong Returns to Mississippi Patrol 


Colonel T. B. Birdsong has returned to head_ the 
Mississippi Department of Public Safety and the 
Mississippi Highway Patrol. He takes over his old 
post, held by Commissioner Thomas B. Shelton for 
the past several months. 

He is currently working with Motor Vehicle Di 
rector R. L. Morgan and other state officials in set 
ting up machinery to implement the motor vehicle 
inspection law passed by the last session of the Legis 
lature, with first actual inspection of vehicles sched 
uled for April Ist. 


ALABAMA CADETS 


from Page 16 


other assignment in which they can gain knowledge 
and experience in police work. 


When the Department has enough highway patrol 
men and cadets for a class they are brought into the 
training school for the same basic training as the 
highway patrolmen receive. 


Duty assignments are in the area of the state where 
the vacancy occurred. Most of the cadets who work 
away from State Headquarters are communication 
officers in one of the 17 post areas throughout the 


state. 


Cadets wear a blue and grey uniform and cap ol 
a different shade than that of the regular highway 


patrol officers 


Purpose of the program is to secure the best quali 
fied young men available for future appointment 
to the Patrol, Director Mann explains. The De 
92 


ge of 25 for Highway Pa 


5 


partment has a minimum a 
trol recruits, he says, and this program brings into 
the Department young men who would never be 
available if they had to wait until they reached the 
minimum age of 23. As cadets, the young men gain 
valuable experience and the supervisory officers have 
an opportunity to observe their work and determine 
if they have the aptitude, the ability and other neces 


sary traits for highway patrol officers. 


\ 5-day inservice training course was recently com 
pleted by communications officers of the Depart 
ment, and all cadets assigned to communications 
work attended the school and received the same train 
ing as the officers. 


If cadets prove worthy of becoming uniformed 
officers, they take a promotional examination afte 
reaching their 22nd birthday, and when they become 
25 years of age and are at the top of the eligible ros- 
ter they may be appointed. In November, 1960, 10 
cadets, the first to be hired under this program, re 


ceived their appointment to the Patrol. 


“I am very well pleased with the Highway Patrol 
Cadet Training Program,” Director Mann concludes, 
“and I would not hesitate to recommend it to other 
law enforcement agencies.” 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Apr. 3-4—40th Annual Massachusetts Safety Conference 
and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston, Mass. 
For information: Bert Harmon, Manager, Mas- 
sachusetts Safety Council, 54 Devonshire Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Apr. 30-May 2—Southern Regional Meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Jekyll Island, Ga. (Col. 
Wm. P. Trotter, Georgia Department of Public 
Safety, Atlanta, chairman) 

May 7-9—Mountain-Pacific Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Commissioner B. M. Crittenden, California High- 
way Patrol, chairman) 

May 14-16—North Central Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Lexington, Ky. (Col. David 
Espie, Kentucky State Police, Frankfort, chair- 
man) 

Jun. 25-27—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
(Assistant Commissioner D. A. McKinnon, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Halifax, chairman) 

Jul. 17-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 32nd An- 
nual Conference, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clear- 
water, Florida, Virgil Stuart, Secretary, Police 
Hdqtrs., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Aug. 10-12—Re-Training Conference, Southern Police In- 
stitute Alumni Association, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

Aug. 24-26—World Traffic Engineering Conference, Sixth 
International Study Week in Traffic Engineering, 
Washington, D. C. (Institute of Traffic Engin- 
neers, 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, Annual 
Meeting, Denver, Colo. 


Multi-car families . .. . have increased 68 per cent 
in the last six years, with 18 per cent of the car-owning 
families in the United States having two or more 
automobiles—a figure that may grow to 25 per cent 
by 1965, according to B. J. Nichols, general manage 


ol Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. 
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Letters to 


the EDITOR 

















Office of Special Investigations, USAF 

You would probably be interested in knowing that 
we are still receiving requests for reprints of the ai 
ticle concerning the Office of Special Investigations 
which appeared in the December, 1959, issue of Tl 
Police Chief. The article seems to have been well 
received and did create considerable interest among 
the members of your organization. 

I wish to express, on behalf of the members of the 

OSI, our best wishes for the IACP and that the new 
year will bring continued success. 
(From Col. L. L. Free, USAF, Chief, Plans and Poli 
Division, Directorate of Special Investigations, Phe 
Inspector General, Headquarters USAF, Washing 
ton 25, D. C.) 


Thanks and a Reminder About Tornadoes 

We would like to express the appreciation of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau for the excellent cooperation ol 
your members in promptly reporting tornadoes to 
the nearest Weather Bureau office and in helping 
to relay our warnings to the public during 1960. We 
think you will be interested in knowing that the yea) 
was one of the lowest on record for deaths from 
tornadoes. 

We are looking forward to continued cooperation 
with your members in our efforts to prevent tornado 
fatalities and avert undue public alarm during the 
next 1961 tornado season. 

A booklet, Community Tornado Safety, has been 
prepared to assist communities in establishing an in 
expensive type of tornado warning system as part ol 
its disaster preparedness plans. The brochure, which 
encourages local interests to work closely with the 
nearest office of the U. S. Weather Bureau, contains 
the best known portions of several thousand volunteei 
1etwork plans now in existence. It is available 
either from Weather Bureau offices or from the Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
(From E. M. Vernon, Chief, Forecasts and Synopti 
Reports Division, U. §. Weather Bureau, Washington 
25, D.C.) 


Population of Federal Prisons increased in 
1960 for the I1lth consecutive year and numbered 
25,160 by the end of the first week in December, 1960 
James V. Bennett, Director of the United States Bu 


reau of Prisons, has reported. 
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NEW 
MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in_ the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article IIT, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 8 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix—Milldebrandt, Lt. Thomas Henry, Public In- 
formation Officer, Arizona Highway Patrol. 
‘ALIFORNIA 
Hollister—Best, George L., Chief of Police. 
San Francisco—Costello, Peter F., Public Safety Ad- 
visor, ICA/USOM Korea, APO 301. 
South San Francisco—Fabbri, John V., Chief of Police. 
Whittier—McKinney, Ebert, Chief of Police. 
CONNECTICUT 
Meriden 
FLORIDA 
Lake City—Sconiers, K. D., Captain, Florida Highway 
Patrol. 
ILLINOIS 
Waukegan—Larson, Charles E., Chief Deputy Sheriff, 


~ 





Maguder, Henry J., Chief of Police. 


Lake County Sheriff’s Department. 
INDIANA 
Vincennes—Miller, Lyman A., Chief of Police. 
KANSAS 
Great Bend—Moore, Duane R., Chief of Police. 
MARYLAND 
Annapolis—Serman, Carroll C., Captain, Maryland State 
Police. 
Pikesville—Corbin, Lt. Woodrow W., 
Force Commander, Maryland State Police 


Assistant Field 


Kavanagh, Lt. Hugh L., Jr., Commander Central Ac- 
cident Records Bureau, Maryland State Police. 
-—Knight, James T., Captain, Maryland State Police. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Southbridge—Gaudette, George Raymond, Assistant 
Chief of Staff. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis—Daniels, Captain John B., USAF, Provost 
Marshal, Chief Security Division, ACIC. 
NEW JERSEY 
Bergenfield—Jackob, Edward W., Chief of Police. 
Caldwell—Ebner, Kenneth C., Chief of Police. 
NEW YORK 
Harrison—Davis, Howard V. C., Deputy Director of 
Photography, Civil Defense. 
OHIO 
Niles—Ross, John A., Chief of Police. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
North Augusta—Graw, Sidney, Chief of Police. 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville—O’Rear, Greg, Commissioner, Tennessee De- 
partment of Safety. 
Oak Ridge—Vettel, Charles T., Chief of Police. 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond—Davis, R. E., Assistant Director of Proper- 
ty Protection, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company. 
INDONESIA 
Djakarta—Caplan, Harold, Public Safety Advisor. 














PHILIPPINES 
Manila—De Castro, Manuel G., Chief Crime Photog- 
rapher, National Bureau of Investigation. 
—Magsaysay, Mauro P., Special Agent, National Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 
Tolentino, Ernesto A., Special Agent, National Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 
THAILAND 
Bangkok—Booranatachote, Sathien, Colonel, Border Pa- 
trol Police, Thailand National Police. 
TOGO 
Lome—Cosme, Deckon, Director of the Surete Nationale. 
VIETNAM 
Tuy-Hoa—Dai, Vu-Lai, Assistant Chief of Police and 
Security, Vietnamese National Police, Phu-yen Pro- 
vince. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Conklin, Rev. Francis, S. J., Georgetown 
University. 
~Yaksich, Sam, Jr., Manager, Pedestrian and School 
Safety Division, Traffic Engineering and Safety 
Department, American Automobile Association. 
NEW JERSEY 
Knapp, Harold D., Government Security Of- 





Camden 
ficer. 
NEW YORK 
Albany—McDonell, Herbert Leon, Technical Consult- 
ant, New York State Police Laboratory. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Thomas, James A. 
BOLIVIA 
La Paz—de Marguina, Victor A. Zizold, Lieutenant, 
Direccion General de Policias y Carabineros. 
-Gomez, Cirilo Sanchez, First Lieutenant, Direccion 
General de Policias y Carabineros. 
—Ormachea, Guillermo, Lieutenant, Direccion General 
de Policias y Carabineros. : 
INDIA 
Chembur, Bombay—Panakal, J. J., Head, Department 
of Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency, Tata In- 
stitute of Social Sciences. 
VIETNAM ; 
Saigon—Mac, Dam Trung, Assistant Inspector, General 
Directorate of Police and Security. 


OBITUARIES 


BUCHHOLZ, ALBERT A., Investigator, Division 
ol Professional Law Enforcement, New York Edu 
cation Department, New York, N. Y. 

MADDEN, J. HAROLD, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

MALONE, ANTHONY A., Chief of Police, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

SCHUYLER, NORMAN B., Chief of Police Re 
tired, Dunellen, New Jersey. 

WINKELSPECHT, THOMAS A., Chief of Police, 
Gloucester City, New Jersey 
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P TRAINING 


CALENDAR | 








ie 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Jan. 23—Five-day Institute on Crime, Delinquency and 
Law Enforcement (2 credit hour course), Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jan. 23—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: Municipal Po- 
lice Administration, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky 

Feb. 6—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: Methods and 
Techniques of Instruction, Southern Police In- 
stitute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Feb. 9—Two-day, Southwestern Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Arizona State Patrol, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Personnel Management for Police, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill 

Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Fundamentals of Police Traffic Ser- 
vice, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Il. 

Feb. 16—Three-day, Fourth Annual Oklahoma Institute on 
Juvenile Problems, Southwest Center for Law En- 
forcement, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Feb. 20—Five-week, 25th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers’ School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

Feb. 20—Three-day, Homicide Investigation Institute, 
Southwestern Law Enforcement Institute, Hill- 
crest at Daniels, Dallas, Texas. 

Feb. 20—Five-Day, Training Officers Methods and Audio- 
Visual Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Feb. 21—(Feb,. 21, 22, 28, Mar. 1, 7), Command Officers’ 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
state University, East Lansing. 

Feb. 27—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 6—Three-day, Second Annual Southwestern Poly- 
graph Examiners Clinic, Southwest Center for 
Law Enforcement Education, University of Ok- 
lahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Two-week, Police Training Methods and Pro- 
grams, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 6—Three-week, Traffic Engineering Seminar, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mar, 8—Three-day, Southeastern Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
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Atlanta, Ga. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Mar. 8—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators 
Conference (70), Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 13—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 14—(Mar. 14, 15, 21, 22, 28), Traffie Law Enforce- 
ment Course (25), Michigan State University— 
Oakland, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing. 

Mar. 15—Eight-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
ston, III. 

Mar. 20—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Mar. 20—Spring Term, ending June 9, Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville §&, 
Ky. (Application Deadline: February 1, 1961) 

Mar. 20—One-week, conference-seminar, Industrial Plant 
Protection Supervisors’ conference-seminar, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Mar. 20—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part I (20), 
Kellogg Center Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (This is a 2-weeks course; appli- 
cant must sign for both Part I and Part II of the 
course.) 

Apr. 3—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course (20), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 3—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Apr 6—Two-day, South-Central Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tulsa, Okla. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Apr. 10—Three-week, Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University Traf 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 10—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Apr. 11—(Apr. 11, 12, 18, 19, 25), Accident Investigation 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Apr. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Apr. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 

Apr. 24—Five-day, Police Firearms Instructor School, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Apr. 24—(to May 19), Basic Police Training Course (24), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 
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24—(to May 12), Traffic Law Enforcement—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

26—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training Pro- 
gram and their Chiefs, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. (Host and loca- 
tion to be announced at a later date.) 


28—Two-day, Institute on Alcohol Intoxication, The 
Law-Medicine Center, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


8—Three-week, Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 


15—Two-week, Northwestern Region Police Traffic 
Training: Accident Investigation, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 

21—Six-day, Institute on Police-Community Rela- 
tions, (120), Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

1—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program, Wisconsin State Patrol, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill.) 

5—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, III.) 

5—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course (25), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

6—Three-day, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA Students, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

12—Five-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

12—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation (25), Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

16—3rd Annual, 3-day, Indiana University—Colt’s 
Police Combat Pistol Match, Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

19—Six-day, Eighth Annual Institute on Science in 
Law Enforcement, The Law-Medicine Center, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

26—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part II (30), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (Applicant must have completed 
Part I, offered March 20.) 

28—Three-day, Northwest Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tacoma, Wash. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

17—Two-week, Eastern Region Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Police Chief 


Aug. 


Sept. 


(Northwestern University ‘Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 

5—Deadline for applications, Fall 1961 Term, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

11—12-week Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
(Application deadline: August 5.) 


Sept. 11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 


National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Sept. 11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 14—(to June 11, 


istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 

11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 

University of Knoxville, 

University Traffic Insti- 


Training, Tennessee, 
Tenn. (Northwestern 
tute, Evanston, IIl.) 
1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Sept. 18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 


niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 


Sept. 26—Two-week, Police Basic Training School, Cen- 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
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ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 


Bloomington, Ind. 


2—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 


2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


23—Three-week, Accident 


24—Five-day Seminar, Patrol Supervision and In- 
termediate Management, Center for Police Train- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


13—Six-day, Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- 
tion Developments (for experienced examiners), 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

5—Five-day Seminar, Police Executive Management, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 

















Chief of Police. Scottsdale, Arizona ““The West's 
Most Western Town’). Salary open. Desired quali- 
fications are a minimum of ten years police experience 
with at least five of these years in an administrative 
or supervisory capacity. 

Apply, giving full information, to James M. Smith, 
Assistant Town Manager, 153 East Main Street, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona. 


Chief of Police. The City of Fort Pierce, Florida, 
is accepting applications for position of Police Chief. 
Position does not come under civil service; appoint- 
ment will be made by city manager. Starting com- 
pensation is $7,100 per annum. Submit resume of 
education background and experience, together with 
names of several references that may be contacted. 
Also include current photo. Reply to Edward C. 
Peterson, Personnel Officer, City of Fort Pierce, P. O. 
Box 660, Fort Pierce, Florida. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 








County Patrol, Town Marshal, Security or Police— 
Recent 20-year U. S. Army retiree desires position as 
county patrolman, town marshal, guard or other se- 
curity or police work, preferably in Middle West and 
in a small but prosperous community. Age 48, in ex 
cellent health. Eligible for police study under GI 
Bill. For further details, please write Lt. Col. Wil 
liam C. Sommermeyer, AUS-Ret., Route No. 5, La 
fayette, Indiana. 


Chief of Police, Director of Security, Civil Defense 
or Personnel. Retiring by June 30, 1961, a Comman- 
der in the United States Naval Reserve would like 
position as stated above. Military experience ha: 
been in Director of Discipline, Passive Defense and 
Security Officer, embracing all phases of physical and 
internal security (inspections and investigations), Di- 
rector of Shore Patrol, Operations and Plans Offic >r. 
Civilian experience as police executive and Civil | te- 
fense for eight years. Education includes pre- .w 
and contract administration college. Graduate of 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute (sh ut 
course) in traffic engineering, and War Department 
Civil Defense School. Please write P. O. Box 6120, 
[ACP Headquarters, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Joins Losa State College Staff 


Harry Diamond, of New York, N.Y., has been ap 

pointed to the faculty of the Department of Police 

Science and Admintsra 

tion, Los Angeles State 

College, Professor G., 

Douglas Gourley, head 

of the Department, has 
announced. 

Mr. Diamond retired 
with rank of lieutenant 
from the New York City 
Police Department last 
year, alter 20 years ol 
service. He taught in 

, , the graduate police sci 
Professor Diamond ence program at the 
City College Baruch School for three years and was 
co-supervisor of that program, representing the Po 
lice Department. He was in charge of the research, 
development and graduate unit of the New York 
City Police Academy and was the first member of the 
department to receive the M.P.A. in Police Science 
in 1957. 
of Southern California in a course of study leading 
to a Doctorate in Public Administration 


He is currently enrolled at the University 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of professional information can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever po: ble, re 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends ‘n com- 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 
American District Telegraph Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Associated Research, Inc. 

V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 
Chevrolet Div., General Motors Corp. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Creighton Shirt Co., Inc. 

W. S. Darley & Company 

Faurot, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company 
IACP 

Investigations Institute 

John C. Kohaut, Inc. 

McCann Associates 

Metcalf Brothers & Co. 

National Training Center of Lie Detection 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

Charles C Thomas, Publishet 
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